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FROM THE JOHNNIE WALKER COLLECTION 


¢é aac 4 99 
C h ampion by PETER HELCK 


Peter Helck has put a lot of nostalgia into this painting. 
There’s the model of his beloved “Old 16.” Peter owns the 
actual car—the huge Locomobile racer that won the 1908 
Vanderbilt Cup. That’s a replica of the Cup next to the 
car. Highball glasses hail from Indianapolis Speedway. 

The classic that completes the picture is, of course, 
Johnnie Walker Black Label...champion among champi- 
ons. No other Scotch whisky in the world could be more 
at home among symbols of a great tradition. 


JOHNNIE WALKER: BLACK LABEL»: SCOTCH WHISKY 


Blended Scotch Whisky. - 


The Artist at the Wheel 


86.8 Yroof. Imported by Canada Dry Corporation. New York, N. Y. 





By appointme »\t 
Her Majesty the ue 
Scotch Whisky }'s 


\, John Walker & Sor 


BORN 1820 
... still 
going strong 
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PECIAL OFFER FROM THE FIRESIDE THEATRE! 




















This Thril 
of 100 Years of A 


p— Now Yours 


RETAIL VALUE SHI a 


ling 5,000-Picture Panorama 


1960 
EDITION 


Completely 
Indexed 


Why America’s Only Theatre Book Club Makes This Great Offer 


HE FIRESIDE THEATRE is the unique book 
Aclub that brings you the stage hits of today 
in book form. To introduce you to this exciting 
plan, we offer you Daniel Blum’s brilliant 100- 
year PICTORIAL HISTORY OF THE AMER- 
ICAN THEATRE, newly revised to span the 
years 1860-1960. Although worth $11.50, you 
gua it now FREE with a short trial mem- 

tship. 


_ Thousands of well-informed people are en- 
joying the latest Broadway successes in the com- 
rs of this club. 

ey have recently been treated to such top 
shows as The Music Man, Sunrise at Campo- 





bello, A Majority of One—and are looking 
forward to such hits as The Sound of Music, 
0ys in The Attic, and Fiorello. Now you, too, 
fan enjoy current Broadway Theatre, in book 
orm, by accepting this special offer and starting 
your membership in The Fireside Theatre. 


Some of the Advantages You Enjoy 


You enjoy the very best of current theatre: 
¢ most acclaimed, discussed hits of each cur- 


rent theatrical season — as socn after they open 
as possible. 


e All the action, drama, entertainment of each 
fascinating story is yours. In a musical, you en- 
joy not only a wonderful romantic story but 
also all the words to every song in the show. 


e You pay only $1.98 plus shipping for each 
play you accept. Imagine — less than $2 for a 
regular hard-bound book that would cost you 
from $2.75 to $3.50 in the publisher's edition. 


e You will enjoy the satisfaction of building up 
a permanent theatre library. A single perform- 
ance of a play — once the curtain has fallen — 
can never be recaptured. But the book of a play 
is a permanent possession that you and your 
family will be able to enjoy over and over again. 
MAIL COUPON NOW for your FREE copy of A 
PICTORIAL HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN 
THEATRE. You will also receive the current 
month's Fireside Theatre selection. If not delighted 
you may return the books within 7 days and your 
membership will be cancelled — you'll owe nothing. 
Mail coupon NOW to: THE FIRESIDE THEATRE, 
Dept. RE-O, 575 Madison Ave., N.Y. 22, N.Y. 


merican Theatre .-- 


iis weside 
If you join The Fires! 

Theatre now and agree to 
take only four selections 


during the coming year 











Ves! 5,000 PICTURES OF THE GREAT PLAY- 


ERS AND PLAYS — 1860 to 1960 — YOURS, 


FREE ON THIS SPECIAL OFFER 


bere this giant book is like stepping 
onto a stage itself. Magically, the air seems 
filled with bewitching first-night excitement... 
You'll marvel at the beauty of Anna Held, 
Sarah Bernhardt, Nazimova and Lillian Rus- 
sell. You'll be entranced at the skill of the 
Booths, Barrymores, Lunts and Skinners. You'll 
enjoy the antics of W. C. Fields, Al Jolson, 
George M. Cohan. You'll meet the legendary 
giants of the theatre — O'Neill, Laurette Tay- 
lor, Duse, Leslie Howard, Marilyn Miller, 


Gertrude Lawrence, Noel 


Coward, Fanny 


Brice, Bea Lillie, Maurice Evans, Robert Mor- 
ley, Helen Hayes, Laurence Olivier, Rosalind 
Russell, Julie Harris — hundreds more! This 
brilliant parade of theatre history sells for 
$11.50, but you may have it FREE with a short 


Trial Membership in The Fireside Theatre. 


REGULARLY 
ENJOY TOP 
BROADWAY 
HITS LIKE 
THESE 


The Best Man 


Five Finger 


The Andersonville 
Exercise i 


Trial 


Fiorello 


The Sound of Music 
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THIS COUPON IS WORTH $11.50 TO YOU 
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THE FIRESIDE THEATRE, Dept. RE-O, cs 


575 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


THEATRE, along with the current Fireside 
Theatre Selection at the special low member- 
ship price. If not delighted I will return both 
books in 7 days and be under no obligation. 
Otherwise, enroll me in the Club and_ send 
me the free monthly brochure “Curtain Time” 
which describes each new play in advance. 
I need accept _as few as four plays @ year out 
of the many offered, and I will be billed only 
lus shipping for each one I accept — 
ough these same plays are worth $2.75 
3.50 in the publishers’ editions. After 
taking four, I may resign at any time. 


Address 


Zo 


City 
(Offer good in Conti 


ne....Stat 
ental U.S.A. only) 
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viving tragedies o' eschylus, Phocles an ooK GLA i 
COLLECTED PAPERS OF SIGMUND FREUD. Euripides, newly rendered in powerful, soaring ) my 4 rf. undernourished by the thin 
9 5 volumes, boxed; 2274 pages. The father of verse translations. 4 volumes, boxed. gruel of today’s “juveniles.” 10 volumes of child- 
. psychoanalysis on dreams, sexuality, art, poetry, PUBLISHER'S Price $20.00 ood classics, illustrated and boxed: Blue Fairy 
religion, causes of war. PUBLISHER'S PRICE $25.00 _, Princess and the Goblin; Men and Gods; 
Edward Lear’s Book of Nonsense; Wild Animals 
, I Have Known; Five Children and It; Peterkin 
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7 Subscription has set before readers of discrim- 
inating tastes the choicest fare in books and 
23 literary recordings—always at welcome savings. 
’ The writings (and readings) of Eliot, Yeats, 
= Cummings, Pound, Frost and other poets; novels 
8 by Joyce, Durrell, Edmund Wilson, Saul Bellow, 
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BUYER 


A new novel by 


JOHN 
HERSEY 


author of The Wall, 
The War Lover, & other novels 


This imaginary, utterly absorbing record 
of the investigations of an unnamed 
state senate into the activities of a 
man who buys children 
is a biting commentary on some aspects 
of American education and democracy. 
A powerful affirmation of faith 
in individuality, in integrity, 
and in the young. 


$4.00 at better bookstores everywhere 


ALFRED A. KNOPF 
Publisher of Borzoi Books « 





WHO- 


gnc September 20, when the Unit- 
\” ed Nations General Assembly be- 
gan its present session, our editor 
has been commuting between affairs 
at the U.N. and national politics. In 
this issue, Max Ascoli considers 
what has been happening both at 
the U.N. and in the television quiz 
game that is supposed to contribute 
to the selection of the next President 
of the United States. We have al- 
ready taken a position in this elec- 
tion in favor of Senator Kennedy, 
but we are not a partisan magazine 
and we do not particularly cherish 
these quadrennial occasions when 
we feel we have an obligation to 
align ourselves with one party. We 
must add, however, that we are per- 
haps more deeply concerned over 
this election than over the other two 
that have taken place since The Re- 
porter came into being. . . . Douglass 
Cater, our Washington editor, has 
followed the two candidates on their 
campaign tours, and he too has ob- 
viously reached his own decision. 
.. . William L. Rivers, a member 
of our staff, contributes some factual 
and impartial considerations in his 
description of how the drive for 
registration on both sides may effect 
the vote on November 8. . . . Marya 
Mannes’s article on Henry Cabot 
Lodge could certainly not be termed 
partial either. Ambassador Lodge 
may have been too quick on the 
draw in his constant attempts to 
answer Soviet delegates at the U.N., 
but in our opinion he has acquitted 
himself with distinction. We respect 
him, as we respect his opposite num- 
ber on the Democratic ticket, Lyn- 
don B. Johnson. . . . With so much 
talk from certain zealots about the 
prospect of the White House becom- 
ing an outpost of the Vatican, we 
asked our Mediterranean correspond- 
ent, Claire Sterling, who lives in 
Rome, to take a not too long trip to 
Vatican City. She has found no 
trunks or bags in the Papal court- 
yard being prepared for shipment 
to the United States... . A far 
more immediate interest in the suc- 
cession to the White House is to be 
found, however, in the European 


t 


WHAT— 


WHYyY- 


capitals, as the report from London 
sent us by our British correspondent, 
Alastair Buchan, makes quite clear, 


T= ARTICLE by Edmond Taylor 
from Paris also has to do with 
American politics—or at least with 
American diplomacy—for it seems 
probable that in spite of the debate 
on Algeria, President de Gaulle 
would not have stayed at home if 
the leadership of the Atlantic alli- 
ance had given evidence of greater 
activity. . . . Gordon Shepherd, 
a correspondent for the London 
Daily Telegraph, reports from Vien- 
na on the state of affairs in Austria, 
a country whose neutralism is at 
least positive. . Paul Jacobs 
analyzes the implications of the 
strike against the General Electric 
Company—a battle between a di- 
vided union and an industrial giant. 
. .. Two years ago Mao Tse-tung de- 
creed that China’s 550 million peas- 
ants should be herded into the coun- 
try’s third agrarian revolution since 
they seized power. Wolf Ladejinsky, 
who has few peers as an authority 
on land reform, discusses the record 
of Mao’s “escalators to heaven.” Mr. 
Ladejinsky is presently a technical 
consultant at the Presidency of the 
Republic of Vietnam. 


lizabeth Marshall Thomas, 
whose reminiscences of life 
along the Okovango River (“Waters 
Strong and Many”) appeared in our 
April 14 issue, is the author of The 
Harmless People (Knopf)... . Jay 
Jacobs, who is both an artist and a 
writer—to say nothing of being a 
movie reviewer—discusses a book by 
an old friend of his whose interests 
are even more diverse than Mr. 
Jacobs’s own. . . . Roland Gelatt is 
editor of High Fidelity. . . . Alfred 
Kazin is co-editor with his wife, Ann 
Birstein, of The Works of Anne Frank 
(Doubleday). . . . F. W. Dupee, a 
member of the faculty at Columbia, 
is the editor of The Selected Letters 
of Charles Dickens (Farrar, Straus 
and Cudahy). . . . George Steiner 
is a frequent contributor. 
Our cover is by Frederick Marvin. 
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LET US NOW PRAISE FAMOUS MEN by 
NY James Agee and Walker Evans An American 
* classic, a work of true originality, Words and 
? photographs combine to give, with astonishing 
* directness, a dark, fierce, proud, and important 
+ image of America Retail $6.50. 

Member's Price $4.95. 

FOOD FOR CENTAURS by Robert Graves. The 

latest writings of an eccentric but unquestion- 

able genius. A perfect introduction to his work. 

Retail $4.95. Member's Price $3.95. 

THE SELECTED LETTERS OF CHARLES 

DICKENS edited by F W. Dupee. The very 

stuff of Dickens’ genius, marking the stages of 
Shis journey to tumultuous literary acclaim. 


Retail $4.75. Member's Price $3.95. 


THE POEM ITSELF edited by Stanley Burn- 
shaw. A work of striking originality. Poems by 
45 modern, foreign poets, followed by literal 
translations, interwoven with stimulating com- 
mentaries. Retail $6.50. Member's Price $4.95. 
TWENTIETH CENTURY PARODY: AMERICAN 
AND BRITISH compiled by Burling Lowrey. 
The best examples of an art which combines 
the wisdom of literary criticism with the joy of 
laughter. Among the parodied: Joyce, Stein- 
beck, Kerouac, Dylan Thomas, Tennessee Wil- 
liams. Among the parodists: Thurber, Bench- 
ley, Edmund Wilson, Wolcott Gibbs, Beerbohm. 
= Retail $5.75. Member's Price $4.50. 
- POLTERGEISTS by Sacheverell Sitwell. Here is 
a delightful though sometimes disturbing book 
by a well-known English stylist and historian 
who chronicles the famous cases of “‘noisy 
ghosts.”’ Retail $5.75. Member's Price $4.50. 


+ DOWN THERE (La Bas) by J. K. Huysmans: 


+, Blasphemous and decadent, it dwells on a weird 


world of sexual abnormality, erotic mysticism, 
incubism, succubism, and bestiality. 
Retail $5.00. Member's Price $3.95. 
A HERITAGE AND ITS HISTORY and THE 
PRESENT AND THE PAST (Dual Selection) 
by Ivy Compton-Burnett. One of the great 
English novelists of this century. Her characters, 
in naked intimacy, stripped of sentiment, en- 
gage in hand-to-hand combat on the improb- 
able battlegrounds of nursery, bedchamber, din- 
ing room. Retail $7.25. 
Member's Price For Both Books $5.50. 
THE END OF IDEOLOGY by Daniel Bell. The 
social and political forces now gripping Amer- 
ica: the loss of innocence, status politics and 
the new anxieties, work and its discontents, 
crime as an American way of life. Retail $7.50. 
Member's Price $5.95. 
THE HOUSE OF INTELLECT by Jacques Barzun, 
How intellect, the prime force in Western civil- 
ization, is being destroyed by our culture in the 
name of art, science, and philanthropy. A na- 
tional best-seller. Retail $5.00. 
Member's Price $3.50. 


THE HENRY MILLER READER. American cen- 
sorship has prevented many of Henry Miller's 
books from being published. The moral im- 
portance of his writings is acknowledged by all 
who have a chance to know them. Retail $6.50. 

Member's Price $4.85. 


THE COMPLETE WORKS OF NATHANAEL 
WEST. Four brilliant, original novels: The Day 
of the Locust, Miss Lonelyhearts, The Dream Life 
of Balso Snell, A Cool Million. Retail $5.00. 
Member's Price $3.95. 


THE ARMADA by Garrett Mattingly. The word 
“masterpiece,” so often abused, has been em- 
ployed with justice and precision by the major 
critics who have lauded this brilliantly written 
book. Retail $6.00. Member's Price $4.95. 
LOVE AND DEATH IN THE AMERICAN 
NOVEL by Leslie Fiedler. An entertaining, major 
study of American literature—wide in range, 
rich in content—by a controversial, first-rate 
critic. Retail. $8.50. Member's Price $5.95. 
THREE PLAYS BY JOHN OSBORNE. Look Back 
in Anger, Epitaph for George Dillon, The Enter- 
tainer. ‘“‘Mr. Osborne's dialogue leaps off the 
page.” Retail $8.25. | Member's Price $4.95. 
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An extraordinary 
investigation of modern love 


Justine, Balthazar, 


An indispensable new 
Mountolive, Clea 


reference book 


A rare reading experience—Lawrence Durrell’s Alexandria Quartet—or a great 
new reference book—Origins, by Eric Partridge—can now be yours free with 
membership’ in America’s fastest-growing new book service, The Mid-Century 
Book Society. 

THE ALEXANDRIA QUARTET, “ one of the finest accomplishments of literary 
art in our generation,” consists of four magnificent novels. It is ‘a work of great 
wit and skill, of many-sided truths and of a glorying in words, a juxtaposition of 
bawdry and beauty, of serenity and violence, of the ugliness and the wonder of 
life, that has been rare since the First Elizabethans.""—Maurice Dolbier, New York 
Herald Tribune. 

The author, Lawrence Durrell, selected the epigraph for Justine from the 
letters of Freud: “I am accustoming myself to the idea of regarding every sexual 
act aS a process in which four persons are involved."’ The New York Times said 
that Justine is ‘‘a book that demands comparison with the very best books of our 
century.” 

ORIGINS is an indispensable volume to anyone who reads and writes. It is 
an etymological dictionary which defines words in their fullest implications and 
subtleties, in their nuances and most delicate modifications. 

“Origins is a major event and one for which the English-speaking peoples 
would do weil to rejoice. This is a new standard work which will be constantly 
consulted during the next century or longer . . . It is erudite, it is fascinating, it 
is fantastically cheap for all it contains. Consult it, by all means; but own it if 
you can. There are years of reading in it.’"—Time & Tide. 

Origins is a large, handsome $16.00 volume, with 20,000 entries on 970 pages. 

If you want to save as much as 50% or more on the books you buy, take 
advantage of this offering: Choose either The Alexandria Quartet or Origins FREE, 
with your first selection from the list at left. 

Mid-Century’s books are selected 
by W.H. Auden, Jacques Barzun, and Lionel! Trilling 


The Mid-Century Book Society 

115 East 31st Street, New York 16, New York 

Please enroll me as a member of The Mid-Century Book Society. Enter my FREE 

subscription to The Mid-Century (containing the most thoughtful book reviews now being 

published in this country) and begin my membership by sending me FREE 

CL) THE ALEXANDRIA QUARTET or [] ORIGINS ; 

and my first selection chosen from the list at left. I need choose only four more selections 

at reduced prices during the coming year, and will be under no further obligation. In 

addition, for every four selections purchased, including this purchase, I will receive a 
fifth selection FREE. 


MY FIRST SELECTION 


R-11 





NAME 





STREET ADDRESS 





CITY. ZONE——__ STATE 
(L] Please charge my account and bill me for my first selection plus the small shipping expense. 


( My check for my first purchase is enclosed. (Mid-Century will pay the postage.) (New York 
City residents please add 3% sales tax.) 














Take any 3 





The Odyssey: The Golden Bough, pee Masks of ee 

A Modern Sequel, Sir James Frazer. 

Nikos Kazantzakis. Retail $3.95. Mem- — h —yle-y e- 
Retail $10.00. Mem- ber’s price $3.25. tail $6.00. Member’ $s 
ber’s price $5.95. price $4.50 





A History of Sexual 

Customs, Dr. Richard 
Lewinsohn. Retail 
$5.95. Member’s 
price $4.50. 


Let Us Now Praise Famous 





The Creation of 
Woman, Theodor Reik. 
Retail $3.75. Mem- 
ber’s price $2.75. 


$6.50. Member’s price $4.95 


The Age of Jackson, The Crisis of the Old 
Arthur M. Schlesinger, Order, Arthur M. 
Jr. Retail $6.50. Mem- 
ber’s price $3.95. 


— 






The Joy of Music, 
Leonard Bernstein. 
Retail $5.95. 
Member's price $3.95. 
price $4.50. 





Shakespeare and My Brother's Keeper, 4. B., Archibald 
Company, Sylvia Stanis\aus Joyce; and MacLeish; and Brave 
Beach; and Human Albert us: The New World Revisited, 
Nature and the Human _Invincible Aldous Huxley. Com- 
Condition, Joseph Albert Maquet. Com- bined retail price 
Wood Krutch. Com- bined retail price $6.50. Member's 
bined retail price $8.75. Member's price $4.50. 

$8.45. Member's price (for both books) 

price $4.75, $4.50. 


Schlesinger, Jr. Retail 
$6.00. Member's 


Gute as a Civiliza- 
ion, Max Lerner. 
Reta $10.00. Mem- 

ber’s price $4.95. 





James Agee and Walker evans "Retail 


The Coming 

New Deal, 2 bey M. 
Schlesinger, Jr. Re- 
tall $6.75. Member's 
price $4.75. 







Streetwalker, 

Anonymous; and 

The Future as History, 

Robert Heilbroner. 

Combined retail price 
7.50. Member's price 

(for both books) 3. 50. 











The Affluent Society, 





The Origins of Psy- The Dinner Party, 
choanalysis: Sigmund John Kenneth Claude Mauriac. Re. 

Freud’s Letters. Re- ——. Retail tail $4.00. Member's 

tail $6.75. Member’s $5.00. Member’s price $2.95, 

price $3.75. price $3. 50. 





The Holy Barbarians, 
Lawrence Lipton. Re- 
tail $5.00. Member’s 
price $3.50. 





The Western Intellectual 
Tradition: From 
Leonardo to Hegel, 

J. Bronowski and Bruce 
Mazlish. Retail $7.50. 
Member’s price $4.95. 


Set This House on Fire, William Co 
Retail $5.95. Member’s price $4.25. 


SELECTIONS MAKE 


OOK at the selections the Book Find Club 
has offered its members at substantial 
savings. The selections of the Book Find 
Club are different. You will recognize them 
as works of current interest and lasting value 
— solid, readable books that range from 
social science to the fine arts. 


These are only a few from the outstanding 
list of more than 100 books and records that 
the Book Find Club will make available to 
you as a member if you join now. As an intro- 
ductory offer, to acquaint you with the bene 
fits and privileges of membership, we invite 
you to choose any three of the selections 
pictured above free with your first selection. 
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ty, Allistory of Western Symbolism in Religion 3 History of the The Most of S. J The Complete Work Chinese Art, William The Greek Myths, 


Ree Morals, Crane Brinton. - and Literature, of Science Perelman. Retail of Nathanael West. Willets. One-volume Robert Graves. One 
ber’ Retail $7.50. Mem- edited by Rollo May. with Theology in $5.95. Member’s Retail $5.00. Mem- _ edition. Retail $5.00. volume edition. Re- 
ber’s price $4.50. Retail $5.00. Christendom, Andrew price $3.95. ber’s price $3.95, tail $5.00. Member’s 
Member's price $3.50. D. White. Retail $7.50. price $3.75. 


™ 


Member’s price $5.00. 
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~ % 
White Collar, ~~ The Power Elite, C. Selected Plays of a 
¢. Wright Mills. . Wright Mills. Retail Sean O'Casey. Retail = 
Retail $6.00. = J lember’s $6.50. Member’s price 
Member’s price $3.75. ’ price $3.75. $4.95. 
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ron, and Mythmaking, cues of Man: The Classic Tradition in The Planetarium, Advertisements for identity and Anxiety: Survival of the 
. ied by Henry Murray. Soc eo Thinking, edited by C. Wright Nathalie Sarraute. Re- Myself, Norman Person in Mass Society. 
Retail $6.00. Mills. Penetrating studies of man tail $4.00. Member’s Mailer. Retail $5.00. Retail $7.50. Member’s price $4.75. 
| Member’s price $4.50. by Walter Lippmann, Herbert Spencer, Max price $2.95. Member’s price $3.75. 


Weber, Marx, Engels, Veblen, and many 
others. Retail $7.50. Member’s price $4.95. 





KE THE DIF F EREN CE ! 215 Park Avenue South, New York 3, N. Y. 














You may enroll me as a member of the Book Find Club and . 
d me the three free books of my choice with my first selec- 
Club | AVERAGE SAVINGS OF 40% Asa member tion at the nee member’s price (plus postage and handling). 
: e ° ° | agree to buy at least four additional selections—or alternates— 
intial | you will regularly enjoy savings of 40% on in the next twelve months. When my initial commitment has 
. ° been fulfilled, | will be entitled to a free bonus book of my own 
Find | the books you take. Furthermore, on certain qeuea aus ae third selection that | take. | am to 
° ° : receive each month without charge the Book Find News contain- 
them | choices your savings will reach and even ex- ing an authoritative review of the forthcoming selection and 
. descriptions of all other book ilable to me at special mem- 
value | ceed 50%. Compare the prices of the books bere peteen, Tale will enable = % make rs own choice: if 
. e ae 1 do not want the selection announced | can return your form 
from | shown here. Your savings on this introductory saying “‘send me nothing” or use it to order another book from 
the more than 100 current choice titles offered. | may cancel 
offer alone can amount to as much as $31.75. my membership at any time after purchasing the four additional 
selections or alternates. 
nding} BONUS BOOKS When your initial commit- First Selection 
; that ment has been fulfilled, you will be entitled vise Sede t 
yle to}t0 a free bonus book of your own choosing . 
. ° Mr. 3. 
intro- |after every third selection that you take. a 
i. <Scb dnt 6 Maly be Cire bh ah Reed agin Beh Ce eEwe eRe 
bene: Please print full name 
invite NL: tte otey nde gag ante was 4a eb Ba dee whe deo) 05208 
‘tions DE Sig wncenden enc phen Sa a weet a. «50 ear 
8. ffe b 
ction. * Two books counting as one selection Adress: 105 Bond St, Toronto 2, Ontario) 860-108 





























NOW AVAILABLE 
the Second Edition (Revised) of 


World 
Peace 
through 


World 


Law 


by Grenville Clark 
and Louis B. Sohn 


This now famous book, widely rec- 
ognized as the most thorough and 
comprehensive effort to formulate in 
explicit detail the requirements for 
the effective prevention of war, has 
been carefully revised by the au- 
thors in the light of further reflection 
and the views of many qualified 
persons in many nations. 


The fundamental premise of this 
book is the proposition that there 
can be no peace without enforceable 
world law. Its purpose is to con- 
tribute material for the world-wide 
discussions which must precede 
complete disarmament and the es- 
tablishment of truly adequate in- 
stitutions for the prevention of war. 


Since its first publication in 1958, 
after nine years of preparation, the 
impact of this book on world opin- 
ion has fully justified the conviction 
of the authors that the need for a 
plan such as this must be recognized 
by anyone in any nation who is in- 
terested in the problem of attaining 
peace — which means almost every- 
one everywhere. In the months 
ahead, there will be translations of 
this edition into )'rench, German, 
Russian, Spanish, Dutch, Norwe- 
gian, and Swedish, with translations 
of the general Introduction into 
Arabic, Chinese, Italian, Japanese, 
and Polish. 


The authors: Grenville Clark, a 
lawyer since 1906, received in 1959 
the Gold Medal of the American 
Bar Association for service to Amer- 
ican jurisprudence, and has been en- 
gaged in the study of world peace 
since 1939, 


Louis B. Sohn was a legal officer in 
the U.N. Secretariat, and since 1951 
has been a Professor at the Harvard 
Law School where he gives courses 
in ‘‘United Nations Law’”’ and 
“Problems of World Order.” 


$6.50 cloth, $4.75 paper 
Ask your bookseller 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


THAT NIXON PROSE 
To the Editor: I almost never write 
letters to the editors, but your issue of 
September 29 compels me to a note of 
admiration. The editorial was a persua- 
sive statement of the very minimum 
reasons for supporting Kennedy as 
against Nixon, and for that reason 
should commend itself to independents 
and indecisive voters. Meg Greenfield’s 
article on “The Prose of Richard M. 
Nixon” is a brilliant analysis of a turgid 
subject. It may well become a classic; 
it is unique in that it could equally 
well be reprinted in anthologies of polit- 
ical writing or of literary criticism. 
Miss Greenfield, by exposing the hol- 
lowness of the rhetoric, has performed 
a public service by suggesting the 
hollowness of the man. 

Cuar.es G. BoLTE 

Riverside, Connecticut 





To the Editor: Perhaps because I was a 
registered Republican until three years 
ago, I have looked forward to Nixon’s 
campaigning with greater hope than my 
Democratic friends have. 

Certainly, as an American, I have 
wanted to find excellence in both Presi- 
dential candidates. I have managed to 
find intelligence in both candidates. 

My belief in Nixon’s intelligence is 
strengthened by “The Prose of Richard 
M. Nixon.” The nation’s grievance is that 
his brains are used only to destroy, 
to twist, to evade, and to appease. 

It is clear, from the fine prose of 
Meg Greenfield, that Nixon’s intelli- 
gence is used only by a constant can- 

idate for office, never by a candidate 
for trust. 
Lean Marks 
Greenwich, Connecticut 


To the Editor: As an old subscriber, 
permit me to congratulate you on your 
editorial in the September 29 issue, 
and also on the Greenfield article. 
When I listened to the first so-called 

debate, in which I considered that the 
senator made Nixon look very silly and 
ill at ease, I myself noticed the straw- 
man answer, entirely evading the issue 
and setting up a false premise. 

P. B. RAWLEY 

Rutherford, New Jersey 


To the Editor: Your editorial is excel- 
lent. For the sake of “the listless pub- 
lic” and the world, I pray that Nixon 
is never elected President. The article 
on Nixon is a riot. Enclosed is my check 
for eight September 29 issues. I wish 
to send this article to some of my 
friends and family. 

Mary SANDUSKY 

Los Angeles 


To the Editor: As a Kennedy supporter, 
I believe that Meg Greenfield’s article 
on “The Prose of Richard M. Nixon” 
contains too many ideas and not enough 








































facts. I believe that our Vice-President 
is wey by his national politics and 
naive in his international views, but | 
do not think he is the diabolical, 
confused, double-thinking double-! alker 
this article makes him out to be. Surely 
an unqualified stand on any issue is 
less than an objective stand, and the 
majority of quotations used to back 
up the Greenfield thesis seem to be 
honest objections to pat answers to to- 
day’s crucial social questions. Conser- 
vatism is not necessarily double-talk 
but, perhaps, overcautious awarcness 
of the complexities of the world situ- 


ation. 
Rosert G. DoLit 
Newton Centre! Massachusetts 


To the Editor: Magazines of opinion 
such as The Reporter perform the vital 
function of analysis which has been 
neglected by the press, radio, and tele- 
vision. The false cult of reportoria! ob- 
jectivity has resulted in the existence 
of such public personages as McCarthy 
and Nixon who use the printed and 
spoken word in an irresponsible and 
angerous manner. It has been sur- 
anon | to me how many thinking citi- 
zens have always been hard put to 
find concrete reasons for their antipathy 
to Mr. Nixon. Your article makes it 
crystal clear that the opportunistic, suc- 
cess-at-any-price, ever-new Nixon is 
always the old Nixon. This mature man 
of the moment has been on all sides 
of many issues, has no distinguishable 
position on others, and attempts to bei = 

all things to all people all of the time. Sizes 
Your fine article should leave no doubts) Wisi 
in the mind of the readers that Mr./ ie 

Nixon in his scrambling for position] Arehaeologs 
stands solidly in the quicksands of sheer|labored for 
opportunism. continent 


ALBERT J. OgsMan, JR. » eo of 
a b cultures 
Pittsburg language ed 
publishing | 


To the Editor: Even if I ever dreamed|Paris is on 
of voting for the Vice-President, thee . 
twisting, turning, devious, conniving Gk ever « 
mind of Richard M. Nixon, as laidjother book | 
bare in the devastating article by Megleyveryruin 
Greenfield, would make that impossible.| KNOW abou 
So a salute to your editorial, “Thejtere in a 
Only Choice,” declaring for Kennedy gel 
The Reporter chooses good like Thc. . 
Reporter should. poetry and 1 
ALLEN KLeErn and primal 


Mount Vernon, New Yorkgtime to the 
neatre, mu 



















folklore. 
To the Editor: How much money  —_ 
were you paid to have The Reportetiiye animal-t 





endorse the Vatican stooge for the 
Presidency? 






MarTIn M. Morrison 
Chicago 






To the Editor: Please discontinue my _ 
subscription. This last issue, Septembem™*!*-.--the 
29, just makes me boil over. I am Miu. 

essible 
farmer of past seventy years, a loya a i 
citizen of the U.S., and have alway##Magyars an 
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The only complete encyclopedia of World Mythology from pre-Biblical Egypt 
and pre-Homeric Greece to the farthest reaches of Africa, the Orient, and the 
Pacific. Mlustrated with an incomparable assemblage of authentic Painting, Sculpture, 


























PUBLISHED 
at $ 1 5 


@ 868 illustrations, 
some in full color 


e A giant volume 
of oversize pages 
8%" x 11%" 

@ Yours FREE with 
membership 
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in every field from Art and 
osition Archaeology to Linguistics and Ethnology 
f sheer}labored for ten years—amassing from every 
continent the mythological traditions of 
hundreds of nations, people, tribes 
and cultures. The original French- 
language edition from the famous 
publishing house of Larousse in 7 
eamed| Paris is one of the most highly 
it, the — reference works in the 
avi ing ‘orld today. This is the first edi- 

. ten ever available in English, There is no 
is_ laid other book like it. 


y Meg EVERYTHING YOU’VE EVER WANTED TO 
»ssible. KNOW about world mythology can be found 

“Thefhere in a few moments. Yet this great 
nnedy “reference” work is designed not only to be 
“ The consulted for facts but read for pleasure. It 
offers a reading experience wrought of 
poetry and bestiality, of sorcery and grandeur 
and primal awe...a voyage backwards in 
time to the well-springs of man’s literature, 


heatre, music, theology, architecture, and 
folklore. 


FROM OEDIPUS TO SIEGFRIED. Here are 
the animal-headed deities of Egypt’s religion 
of death...the planetary divini- 
ties of Babylonia...the uncen- 
sored family history of the gods 
and goddesses of Greece and 
; Rome (including episodes Bul- 
finch didn’t mention) ... the licen- 
, tious legends and rites of Phoe- 
nicia...the great pagan heritage of the Celts 
and Norse and Slavs, much of it heretofore 
mmaccessible .to the general reader...the 
range shamanistic cults of the ancient 
Magyars and Finns. 


DM PERSIA TO POLYNESIA AND PERU. 


© read on is to be plunged headlong ‘into 
ne exotic mysticism of the East... Zoroaster 
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alting doctrines of the Buddha...the in- 
tensely practical mythology of the Chinese 
-.and the exquisite legends that lie beneath 
the painting and poetry and drama of Japan. 
And here, as well, are the great mythic 
legacies of Negro Africa, the South Pacific, 


\), the Indians of North and South America... 


even the legends and witchcraft 
of the silent world of the 
Eskimos, 


EXPERIMENTAL MEMBER- 
SHIP OFFER. LARoUSSe ENCY- 
CLOPEDIA OF MYTHOLOGY, with 
an Introduction by. Robert 
Graves, is typical of the kind 
of book offered regularly to members of the 
Marboro Book Club at reduced prices. 
Limited quantities have been set aside as 
Free Gifts for new members who join now. 
It makes good sense to send for 
your free copy today, with your 
first selection chosen from the 
list at right. 

If not delighted, simply return 
the books within 2 weeks and 
your membership will be cancelled without 
cost or obligation. The Club takes all the 
risk, You see, this is no ordinary offer—and 
this is no ordinary book club, 


ONLY 3 MORE SELECTIONS NEED BE 
TAKEN WITHIN ONE YEAR. The Marboro 
Book Club pools your buying power with that 
of other discerning readers who share your 
tastes. By means of low Members’ Prices 
and free Bonus Books, it saves you an aver- 
age of 50% on the very books you would 
otherwise purchase at full price. 


IMPORTANT TO ACT QUICKLY. Mail coupon 
today while free copies of LAROUSSE ENCY- 
CLOPEDIA OF MYTHOLOGY are still available. 

















Choose your first Selection now 
and receive free your $15 copy of the 
LAROUSSE ENCYCLOPEDIA OF MYTHOLOGY 
THE PHENOMENON OF MAN. By Pierre Teilhard de sar 

*‘One of the great books of the Twentieth Century 
Montagu. List. $5.00. Members’ Price 3 50 
THE ANCIENT GODS. By E. 0. James. Masterly s*udy of 
the deities, cults and rituals of the ancient Mediterranean. 
100 illustrations. List, $7.50. Members’ Price $4.50 
fo - DUAL SELECTION—COUNTS AS ONE 7 
FIRMAMENT OF TIME. By Loren Eiseley, author of The 
Immense Journey. How modern science has changed man's 
view of himself and his world. 
THE LIBERAL HOUR. John Kenneth Galbraith, the author 
of The Affluent Society explodes still more of the myths 
that blind America to today’s realities. 
Combined list price $7.00 
Combined Members’ Price $4.50 


EVERGREEN REVIEW. A Year's Ey a to America’s 
most talked-about literary magazine sist, $5.00 per year 

Members’ Price $3.50 per year 
LIFE OF MICHELANGELO. By Charles I. 


with more than 100 exceptional plates 











Morgan. ge ated 
$6.00 

Members’ Price ‘$3.95 

HENRY MILLER READER. Edited by Lawrence Durrell. The 
best of Miller, including writings from hanned_works such 
as Tropic of Cancer. List, $6.50 Members’ Price $4.85 
CONCISE HISTORY OF MODERN PAINTING. By Sir Herbert 
Read. From Cezanne to — 495 plates. 100 in full color 
sist, $7.5 


0. Members’ Price $4.95 


OF LOVE AND LUST. By Theodor Reik. Freud's most famous 
pupil analyzes the hidden nature of masculinity and femi- 
ninity. List, $7.50 Members’ Price $3.95 
THE FIFTEEN JOYS OF MARRIAGE. First translation of this 


wicked, delightful satire by an anonymous F — —_— val 
author. 15 full-page color plates by René Ben Su 
List, $6.00. Members’ Price $3.95 


THE HOUSE OF INTELLECT. Jacques Barzun on the Sacred 
Cows of American culture. List. $5.00. Members’ Price $3.50 
THE STATUS SEEKERS. Vance Packari’s eye-ope “— ye 
tion of class behavior in America, ). 

Members’ Price $3. 25 
VAN GOGH. By Frank Elgar. His life and art, -” saeetane 
tions, 67 Full Color Plates. 


Members’ Price 33. 95 
Monumental New Edition! ENCYCLOPEDIA OF JAZZ. By 


Leonard Feather. Completely up to date. 2,000 ae aphies, 
200 photos. Truly THE definitive guide List, $15.00 
Members’ Price $10.95 
LIVES OF THE POETS. By 
Louis Untermeyer. The in- 
timate lives of 133 great 
poets from Chaucer to Dy- 


lan Thomas. List, $7.95. 
Members’ Price $4.50 


THE WAR: A CONCISE HISTORY, 1939-1945. By Louis L. 
Sader, Foreward by Eric Sevareid. ‘Electrifying reading."’ 
eoffrey Bruun. 640 pages, magnificently illustrated. 

List, $7.95 
LIN YUTANG—THE IMPORTANCE OF UNDERSTANDING. 
Fabulous compendium of Chinese pleasures, wit, and wisdom 
through 2500 years. List, $6.00. Members’ Price $3.95 
HUMAN HEREDITY. By Ashley Montagu. What science has 
learned about human re a and human evolution 

st, $5.00. Members’ Price $3.50 

THE LAST Tewrrarion OF CHRIST. By Nikos Kazantzakis. 
“A searing, soaring, shocking novel.’’—Time. ‘‘An extraor- 
dinary work of art.’’—Saturday Review. List, $6.00. 
Members’ Price $3.95 
THE NEW GOLDEN BOUGH. By Sir James G, Frazer. Ed. 
by Theodor H. Gaster. Completely revised in the light of new 
anthropological discoveries. List, $8.50. Members’ Price $5.95 
COLLECTED ESSAYS OF ALDOUS HUXLEY. Huxley at his 
shocking best—on sex, art, psycho-analysis, narcotics 

List, $5.00. Members’ Price $3.50 
PHILOSOPHY AND THE MODERN WORLD. By Albert W. 
Levi, The dilemma of modern man as exe ee ng Sartre, 
Russell, Einstein, Dewey, pre, Toynbee and Len 

List, $7.50. Members’ Price $4.50 
THE WORLD OF ROME. By Michael Grant. What it was like 
to be a citizen of Imperial Rome during its era of unpar- 
alleled power. Companion volume to The Greek Experience. 

List, $6.50. Members’ Price $3.95 
THE INTELLECTUALS. Wickedly revealing portrait of the 
smartest people in the world. Contributors include Camus, 


Eliot, Hook, Niebuhr, others. 
List, $7.50. Members’ Price $4.50 


Members’ Price $4.75- 
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~NO MONEY NEED BE SENT WITH COUPON--~— 


MARBORO BOOK CLUB 131 Varick St., N. Y. 13, N. Y. 
Please enroll me as a Trial Member of the Marboro 
Book Club and send me Free: LAROUSSE ENCYCLO- 
PEDIA OF MYTHOLOGY. As my first Selection, send me, 
at the low Members’ Price: 





(Enter your First Selection here) 

If for any reason I decide not to remain a member, I may return 
these books within 2 weeks and my membership will be can- 
celled without cost or obligation. 

If I elect, to remain a member I need choose only 3 more 
books at reduced prices during the coming year, and will be 
under no further obligation. Thereafter, every 4 books I ac- 
cept from the Club will entitle me to a free Bonus Book of my 
choice. 


Name 





Address. 





City. Zone State 


Please bill me for my First Selection plus shipping charge. 
My check for First Selection is enclosed (Club pays ship- 
ping). Same cancellation privileges. MR 658 





Lemme meee eee meena oe 





STTrTrrrrrrreerttetteteL LL 


(A Burnished, Emphatic Flavour Guide ) 


WHAT DOES IRISH WHISKEY 
TASTE LIKE? > 


| 4 is very hard, we [ The Whiskey Distillers of Ireland } find, to describe a flavour ex- 
cept in comparison to other flavours. So here we shall try to show more or less where 


burnished, emphatic Irish Whiskey falls in the taste spectrum: 





AMERICAN 
WHISKEY 


IRISH 
WHISKEY 


SCOTCH 
WHISKY 


Thus, if you know what Scotch and American Whiskeys taste like you can get some 


idea of what to expect from Irish Whiskey. = But what cannot be shown on any chart 


is how thoroughly you will enjoy the delicious differences of Irish Whiskey now you 


know what to taste for. 


© 1960, THE WHISKEY DISTILLERS OF IRELAND, BOX F186r, DUBLIN 























“Stands at the very top of the 
long list of 1960 political 
books.” —RAYMOND MOLEY 


POLITICS 


Edited by 
James M. Cannon, 
€ 3 e Newsweek 


“A spirited, wise and authoritative 
collection in which 23 of America’s 
most successful pol'ticians and po- 
litical advisers tell how they oper- 
ate.”—Christian Science Monitor 
$4.95 


HEREREUHRKSE * 
“A book of high entertainment 
value, and one of even greater 
value as a reference work.” 
—GERALD W. JOHNSON, 
New York Herald Tribune 


JUMBOS and 
JACKASSES 


By Edwin Palmer Hoyt, Jr. 


A popular history of the political wars — 
Democratic versus Republican leaders, 
kingmakers, compromises, achievements, 
intrigues, balloons and brickbats of t 

past 100 years. $5.95 


At all booksellers DOUBLEDAY 














No, Virginia... 
there are no little 
green men! 





If you prefer authority to hysteria, 
this “saucer” book is for you! It’s 
a frank, fully documented report 
from those ay oomg “top secret” 
Air Force files by a USAF officer 
(active) who knows whereof he 
writes, about all those mysterious 
saucer sightings, their silly-season 
exploitation, and their sober-season 
explanations. 


Flying Saucers 
and the U. S. Air Force 
By Lt. Col. Lawrence J. Tacker 
$3.50 at all bookstores 


Dp. Van NOSTRAND COMPANY, INC. 
Princeton, New Jersey 
Publishers of SPACE AGE DICTIONARY 
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stood for our government, first, last, 
and all the time. I am opposed to a 
millionaire and Catholic as President. 
No apologies either. 
E. L. Brown 
Perry, Kansas 


To the Editor: I wish to commend Meg 
Greenfield’s excellent article. It was 
superbly organized and, in keeping 
with all your material, well written. 

I still remember when during the last 
Presidential campaign Mr. Stevenson 
wished to discuss the possibility and 
necessity of stopping nuclear testing. 
Mr. Nixon’s ridicule of such proposils 
and of Mr. Stevenson’s knowledge and 
integrity doesn’t hold up well in the 
light of what has happened since. The 
Russians proposed the cessation and 
we acceded, having had the initiative 
taken from us. 

It seems to me that nothing can 
better point out Mr. Nixon’s duplicity 
and irresponsibility than this. 

WALTER GoopMAN 
Belvedere, California 


To the Editor: Thank you for the excel- | 


lent article “The Prose of Richard M. 
Nixon.” It sold out here in Los Angeles 
on the newsstands. 
Au PREIss 
Los Angeles 


To the Editor: Many thanks for Meg 
Greenfield’s article. She deserves the 
gratitude of all liberals for putting this 
mountebank’s record in perspective. 
Greorce E. DELANY 
Brighton, Massachusetts 


To the Editor: It is fascinating to note 
how closely the Vice-President’s sub- 
sequent speeches have followed the 
pattern so perceptively analyzed by 
Meg Greenfield. Having traveled with 
Senator Kennedy north, south, east, and 
west since Labor Day, I am more than 
ever convinced that we have a candi- 
date who can arouse the kind of en- 
thusiasm and sense of purpose the 
country needs. 

MARGARET Price, Vice-Chairman 

Democratic National Committee 

Washington 


To the Editor: I was glad to see you 
declaring yourself for Senator Kennedy 
and I particularly liked the tone and 
approach of the fine editorial in which 
you announced the decision. I suppose 
we have all had our doubts at one time 
or another about Kennedy; but some- 
my | of dedication and stubborn integ- 
rity has come through to reassure us as 
the weeks of the campaign have pro- 
_ As you put it: with him we 
ave a chance. Actually, I think we 
have more than a chance. 
Incidentally the piece on Mr. Nixon’s 

prose, in the same issue, was a hand- 
some and witty—and a very useful- 
analysis. 

Aucust HECKSCHER 

New York 
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hoose any one of these great 


orks of history for 


ONLY *9°° 


We make this extraordinary offer 





— 


RETAIL VALUES 
TO $40.00 


with trial membership 
in the American 
History 
Publication Society 


to introduce you to the Society's concept of living history. 


Discover America for yourself. Get to know 
through the greatest histories—the men and mentalities, 
the motives and movements that shaped our nation. 
Take advantage of this unprecedented offer, now. 


These sets and volumes typify the interests and values 
of the American History Publication Society's monthly 
selections. Trial membership will quickly show you 
how our selections cover every significant aspect of 
American history—battles and biographies, elections 
and explorations, ideas and manners. 


How you can save up to 40% and more 


As a member, you will receive a FREE copy of the 
Society's bulletin, Americana, describing the books 
which you may purchase at savings as high as 40% 
and more. You need not accept each selection offered 
at our special reduced price; merely refuse it on the 
simple form we always provide. As few as six selec- 
tions in the first year fulfills your entire obligation as a 
Trial Member, and you may cancel at any time there- 
after. But for each additional four selections you ac- 
cept, you will receive an important Bonus Book FREE! 


Supplies are limited, Mail coupon TODAY! 








Which of these sets or volumes 
will you accept for only $9.95? 


THE PHOTOGRAPHIC HISTORY OF THE CIVIL WAR 

Nearly 4000 photographs by such pioneers as 
Brady and Gardner portray actual battle scenes, 
focus on great leaders, and record the tensions, 
the suffering, the aftermath. Introduction by 
Henry Steele Commager. Retail Price $40.00 


A COMPENDIUM OF THE WAR OF THE REBELLION 

Frederick H. Dyer’s authoritative 3-volume Civil 
War tabulation of all battles and combatants, 
based on official sources. Over 150 rare prints, 
engravings, maps. Retail Price $30.00 


BATTLES AND LEADERS OF THE CIVIL WAR 

Nearly 2000 original illustrations and rare photo- 

graphs illuminate these 3000 pages written by 

Grant, Beauregard, Meade, Sickles, Longstreet 

Johnston et al. 4 handsomely boxed volumes 
Retail Price $30.00 


THE OFFICIAL ATLAS OF THE CIVIL WAR 
Follow the ebb and flow of all the great battles 
in a massive, magnificent new edition of an epic 
work previously unobtainable. 13” x 18” with 
1000 detailed colored maps. With Introductory 
Essay by Henry Steele Commager. 

Retail Price $40.00 


UNIFORMS OF THE UNITED STATES ARMY 
A gallery of 44 full-color paintings of uniforms 
from the Revolution to the Spanish-American 
War. A rare item of Americana for the first time 
in book form, with fascinating text. 

Retail Price $40.00 


AMERICAN HISTORY PUBLICATION SOCIETY 
Dept. 10FR60 
11 East 36th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 


Rush me the set or volume indicated below and enroll me as 
a Trial Member. This is my first selection for which you will 
bill me only $9.95 (plus a few cents for postage). | under- 
stand that | may cancel my trial membership at any time after 
accepting as few as six selections during the first year. For 
every FOUR selections U receive thereafter, | am to receive a 
valuable Bonus Book FREE. 

Cineck one: 

0 Photographic His‘ory of the Civil War (1180) 

0 Batties and Leader. of the Civil War (1116) 

(0 Official Atias of the C. il War (1271) 

} Uniforms of the U.S. An vw (1424) 


0 Compendium of the War \f Rebellion (1417) 


rane NOTE: A “double selectio ” 
.. = 2 


or a set of books ey: 
@ special combi ed price is counted 

} X- nm computing Bonus f dok credit, and in fulfilling 
the menberenip obligation. 


NAME 





ADORESS. 





city —ZONE___ STATE. 


(Send no money now. We will bill you later.) 











The Liberal Hour 


John Kenneth 
Galbraith 


New National Bestseller 














“A barbed and witty style, a -mali- 
cious joy in puncturing the orotund 
profundities of the Conventional 
Wisdom, an outrageous propensity 
to call spades spades continue to 
mark Professor Galbraith’s ap- 
proach to life. If he were not so 
unpardonably lucid, he might 
easily be called the most persua- 
sive economist anywhere of the 
American scene.” 


New York Herald Tribune 
Robert L. Heilbroner 


ROS AT 
At all bookstores * $3.50 + Houghton Mifflin Co. 


ARTHUR M. 
SCHLESINGER, JR. 


New National 
Bestseller 





The third and best volume of Professor 
Schlesinger’s The Age of Roosevelt bril- 
liantly re-creates the political excitement, 
the changing pattern of the New Deal and 
the rise of demagogic movements, right and 
left, that kept the nation in ferment during 
the last two years of FDR's first term 
. .. The best record of the era available.” 


Los Angeles Mirror 


$6.95 at all bookstores 
HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 





THE REPORTER'S NOTES 





Adult Education 


. The évents of the last few weeks at 


the U.N. have given us a measure of 
what that world parliament called 
the General Assembly can do. The 
most amazing thing is that, irrespec- 
tive of its mostly unenforceable pro- 
nouncements, it can do something, at 
least to the extent of improving the 
manners of the parliamentarians. 
Khrushchev’s shoe-thumping made 
representatives of not overly demo- 
cratic nations feel like veterans of 
Westminster. Such things just aren't 
done; even a rabble rouser or a ty- 
rant must behave with some decency 
when he is attending sessions of a 
parliament to which he has been duly 
accredited. There was certainly no 
scarcity of rabble rousers or tyrants 


‘at that session of the General As- 


sembly where Khrushchev misbe- 
haved most grossly. But even the 
most hardened fellow travelers 
among them turned up their noses 
and made Khrushchev feel uncom- 
fortable. 

Yet as a parliament, the General 
Assembly could scarcely be less ex- 
emplary. It is crowded with repre- 
sentatives from rotten boroughs, 
coming from districts that have been 
gerrymandered to the point of in- 
sanity. And of course it doesn’t rep- 
resent peoples but governments, of 
which only a tiny minority can be 
called democratic—if we have any 
decent respect for the meaning of 
honorable names. 

In spite of all this, this most un- 
representative body is a parliament. 
Its debates may reach the ultimate 
point of futility. Yet this collective 
body cannot possibly be disbanded. 
It can only, as it will, be improved 
upon. When Khrushchev suggested 


| that it might meet in Moscow next 


time, he was playing on the safe as- 


sumption that his invitation would 


never be accepted. For he must know 
by now that even he could not pos- 


sibly deal with this most unrepre- 


sentative of all parliaments the same 


way Lenin dealt with the duly 
elected Constituent Assembly of the 
Russian people. 

He may sometimes have felt like 
a frustrated democrat, that most ob- 
streperous ham actor—particularly 
considering that for all his atrocious 
manners, he has such an extraordi- 
nary knack for establishing a genial 
communication with any crowd. He 
might have remembered what Mac- 
millan told him once: “Pity you don’t 
have free elections in Moscow. You'd 
win them every time.” 

But it is too late for the old man, 
far too late. He cannot change him- 
self or the order over which he rules 
—neither can he dream of changing 
or suppressing this parliament. We 
like to assume that all these points 
got across to him, and we sincerely 
hope that what he must have felt in 
New York will remain with him—and 
make him uncomfortable for the rest 
of his life. 


Along for the Ride 


Every day for four weeks reporters 
bumped into all six of them some- 
where in the vast building of the 
U.N.—and kept wondering: why did 
they come? 

Only Khrushchev knows the an- 


AUTOMATION 


Feed the query, hear the click, 
Watch the twitching dials: 
The IBMS of Jack and Dick 


Are whirring through their trials. 


See the answers rattle out, 
Black against the white— 
Cards are never gray for doubt 
In a computer fight. 


Lincoln, Douglas, under ground, 
Weep to contemplate 
How mechanically bound 
Is the Great Debate. 
—SEc 
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How to break away from a steady diet 
of “must” reading 






...enjoy the sting and challenge 
of growth and learning 


...and be sure that your precious 


personal reading time is well-spent 


KIPLINGER 


BOOK CLUB 


A new book service has been established to provide you with the 
best reading in a variety of fields—foreign affairs, politics, biog- 
raphy, investments, current issues—in short, any subject that is of 
interest to the restless, intelligent mind. 


> 
> 





Look at the list of books on this page, previous selections of The 
Kiplinger Book Club. Note the authors .. . the ideas, the knowledge, 
the information each book contains. Look at the wide range of 
subject matter, the variety and stimulation they offer to Kiplinger 
Book Club members. 


This is not a bargain book club... although books are offered to 
members at traditional book club prices . . . roughly 20% to 25% 
below list price. 


This is a club established for the man or woman who wishes to 
keep abreast of the newest, most provocative, readable books. 


A membership in this Book Club will turn your reading time into a 
valuable asset. It will keep you from the frequent disappointment 
that results when you dip haphazardly into the great tide of books 
that pours out of the publishing houses of America. 


How Books are Chosen: The selections of The Kiplinger 
Book Club are made by a board of seasoned Kiplinger editors. . . 
the choice is the result of a free-swinging meeting of critical editorial 
minds ... men who are used to dealing with information and ideas, 
and whose judgment on the current books is sharp and reliable. 


A Special Membership Extra: Members of The Kiplinger 
Book Club receive a free subscription to the monthly Kiplinger 
Book Letter, a new concept in book reporting. The Book Letter 
puts at your fingertips capsule evaluations of ALL the best reading. 
Books are related to current news, measured against other books, 
weighed for their interest and real value to you. The Book Letter 
may not be subscribed to separately. 


How the Club Operates: Every month you will receive the 
Book Letter and a bulletin with a complete description of the Club’s 
selection. If the selection appeals to you, you may accept it at the 
special member’s price . .. as much as 25% below list price. Or you 
may refuse it simply by returning a card which is provided for you. 
You agree to buy at least three of the Club’s selections during your 
first year as a member. These three books are in addition to the 
introductory purchase described below. 


To Secure A Trial Membership: You can become a 
member of The Kiplinger Book Club today... by taking any two 
of the books described at right. You pay only $3.95 for both and 
your subscription to The Kiplinger Book Letter will begin upon our 
receipt of your application. If you want to be challenged and in- 
spired by the best books of our time . . . fill out the coupon and mail 
it _ Your life will be richer, more exciting and rewarding if 
you do. 







Take any 2 for only $3.95 with trial 
membership in The Kiplinger Book Club 


THE DEATH OF AFRICA 
By Peter Ritner 

Explains the turmoil in Africa 
and what's ahead in the 

Africa of tomorrow: 

117 Retail Price, $4.95 


POWER WITHOUT 
PROPERTY 

By Adolph Berle, Jr. 

A perceptive thinker gives his 
latest views on business and 
government. 

105 Retail Price, $3.75 


HOWTO WRITE, SPEAK AND 
THINK MORE EFFECTIVELY 
By Rudolph Flesch 

An unusual “self-help” book 
to read for pleasure, keep 


for reference. 
114 Retail Price, $3.95 


THE SOPHISTICATED 
INVESTOR 

By Burton Crane 

A classic on investment... 
sound, readable advice from 

an expert. 

106 Retail Price, $3.95 


GENTLEMEN, SCHOLARS 
AND SCOUNDRELS 

The best from Harper's 
Magazine from 1850 to the 
present. 700 pages of some of 
America’s finest writing. 

110 Retail Price, $7.50 


MEN AT THE TOP 

By Osborn Elliott 

A close-up of the men who run 
big business and their near 
obsession with their work. 
108 Retail Price, $3.95 


IMPATIENT GIANT 

Red China Today 

By Gerald Clark 

A sobering appraisal of the new 
China under Communism. 

109 Retail Price, $4.50 


SPEND AND SURVIVE 

By David Demarest Lloyd 

A clearcut presentation of our 
national needs, and their cost 
...a@ look at the future of 
government spending. 

120 Retail Price, $3.50 


MAN AGAINST AGING 
By Robert S. DeRopp 

A literary biochemist investi- 
gates what we know about 
growing old... and what 
we don’t know. 


118 Retail Price, $5.00 


TAKEN AT THE FLOOD 
By John Gunther 

Traces the fantastic career of 
millionaire advertising executive 
Albert D. Lasker. : 


121 Retail Price, $5.00 
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47 THE KIPLINGER BOOK CLUB, Room 4605B 
1729 H Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Please enter my membership in The Kiplinger Book Club, 
which includes my complimentary subscription to The Kiplinger 
Book Letter. I will receive the two books I have checked below 
at the special introductory rate of only $3.95 for BOTH, plus 
postage and handling charges. I agree to purchase at least three 
additional selections during my first year as a member. 


C1) $3.95 Enclosed 
No charge for postage 


NAME 
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CITY 
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This offer above is limited to new members only 
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IN SAILING... 
EXPERIENCE IS THE GREAT TEACHER 


IN SCOTCH... 


TEACHER’S 
IS THE GREAT EXPERIENCE 





Colin E. Ratsey, world famous sailmaker, 
Vice President of Ratsey & Lapthorn Saiimakers, Inc. 


TEACHER’S 


HIGHLAND CREAM SCOTCH WHISKY 
| BOTTLED IN SCOTLAND | 


TEACHER'S HIGHLAND CREAM BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY / 86 PROOF / SCHIEFFELIN & CO., N.Y. 

























IN CHOOSING 
CHRISTMAS PRESENTS 
YOU CAN CONSULT 

A OUIJA BOARD... 
OR YOU CAN TURN 
TO PAGE 49. 


BY LEONARD CASPER 


First full length study of the 
Pulitzer - Prize - winning author, # 
with analysis of his novels, short # 
stories, plays, poetry, and criti- @ 
cism. $4.50 at your bookseller, or 3 
direct. 


























swer. He was responsible for this 
red-star-studded parade of the six 
from the satellites. They were not 
heads of state or—with one excep. 
tion—heads of government. They 
were more than that: first secretar- 
ies, a euphemism in the Communist 
vocabulary standing for undisputed 
boss. Each of the six delivered one 
speech, and that was more or l«ss 
all they did. Was it worthwhile? 
Again you must ask Khrushchev. 

The consensus among reporters is 
that their foreign ministers, most of 
them professional diplomats, wou!d 
have made the speeches far better. 
But when Khrushchev ordered the in 
to come along he did not know that 
so many heads of state or premicrs 
from the so-called uncommitted and 
the western nations would heed his 
request for a mass summit in New 
York. The Russian at least wanted to 
be sure that his replicas in the Com- 
munist orbit would be present, an 
East European diplomat has ex- 
plained. 

The small group was well groomed 
and disciplined. While many west- 
ern delegates were openly bored dur- 
ing Castro’s four-hour tirade, the six 
sat motionless and listened atten- 
tively. So did the rotund boss of the 
Kremlin. Lenin preached discipline. 
The six have obviously learned their 
lesson. 

Kadar of Hungary was the most 
pathetic phenomenon among them. 
This man, who had been jailed and 
tortured for years by his comrades, 
made no use of the earphones: he 
does not speak any of the official lan- 
guages, not even Russian. An aide, 
sitting behind him, gave him a run- 
ning account, whispering into his ear. 
Most papers missed the significance 
of the concluding phrases of Kadar’s 
October 3 speech. The Hungarian, 
defending his role in crushing the 
1956 revolt, became almost apologet- 
ic: “I personally have often been a 
target of attacks: ...I am a worker. 
... Man can make mistakes and be 
in error. . . . I did what I had to do.” 

Refugee pickets plagued him. He 
pleaded with the New York police to 
drive the noisy pickets from Seventy- 
fifth Street because he said he 
couldn't sleep. Police explained that 
Americans living in the same street 
probably couldn't sleep either. 

The Hungarian was restricted to 
Manhattan, and so was Albania’s 
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A MERRY, MERRY oy BOOK. Ed. by 
Drawings. Here’s a jolly Yuletide ey A con- 


‘ining the cream of the past fifty years’ humor- 
us me cartoons, by Christopher Morley, 
rank Sullivan, Robert oe. A. A. Milne, 

e Ade, O. te Geo. Price, and many 
pthers. Pub, at $2.95. Only $1.00 
) SOUTHERN INTERIORS. By Samuel & Narcissa 
Phamberlain. With Over 300 Illustrations. Hand- 
iome volume, 944 x 1219, with over 300 excellent 


Tapreced 
~ beautiful houses, with_informative data 
mpanying the pictures. Pub. at $15.00. 
e Only $6.95 


. THOSE WONDERFUL OLD AUTOMOBILES. By 
loyd Clymer. Foreword by Capt. Eddie Ricken- 
er. Over 500 Photos. A colorful and nostalgic 
icture history of the pioneer automobile com- 
anies and their unforgettable early cars. Filled 
vith rare and unusua ihotos, jokes, cartoons, 
longs, facts and figures. Pub. at $5.95. Only $2.98 


| THE KINSEY REPORT ON PREGNANCY, BIRTH 
IND ABORTION. This is the third volume in the 
smous series based on detailed interviews with 
ipproximately 7,000 women. Provides startling in- 
priuation on pregnancy before marriage, during 
narriage, or While separated ivorce or wid- 
wed and devotes considerable attention to the 
prevalence of induced abortion—a serious prob- 
em of modern society. Pub. at $6.00.Only $1.98 


. AFFECTIONATELY F.D.R. By James Roosevelt 
k Sidney Shalett. Illus. with 33 Photos. A son's 
tory of a lonely man; informal, fresh and affec- 
ionate view. Many little-known anecdotes, let- 
ers and — memories all set against a back- 
round of world events. Pub. at $5.75. Only $2.98 


18. HOW TO PHOTOGRAPH WOMEN. By Peter 
fowland. The master of the pin-up reveals the 
pcrets of the difficult but os art of photo- 
raphing the female—bo indoors and out— 
and undressed. Full information on 
hakeup, light, background, film, etc. How to get 
and pose them for best results. Over 
fowland Photos. Deluxe edition. Size 6 9 


Only $2.95 
RECORD SALE! 


12” Hi Fidelity—Fully Guaranteed 


M-234. THE JAZZ AGE OF F. SCOTT FITZ- 
GERALD. Readings from the Great Gatsby, 
This Side of Paradise, The Crackup. Here is a 
Sseeting slice of that portion of Fitzgerald's 
works which drew its inspiration most directly 
from, and most faithfully refiects, the Jazz 
Age, read with sharp insight by Franchot 
Tone. Pub. at $5.95. Only $1.98 
M-121. A Metropolitan Opera Production: CAV- 
ALLERIA RUSTICANA. Probably no other 





opera of comparable many well- 
wn musica hlights. 2-volume album 
stars Ri T er, Margaret Harshaw 


renown a 
Overtures—Preludes to La Traviata, and 
of 


ib. at $9.96. 
2 Vol. Set C lete Only $3.98 
M-211. Errol Garner: GARNERING. The great 
Jazz pianist and one of his most spectacular 
. 12 Garner renditions —_ | 
Deep Purple, Lazy River, Tippin’ Out Wit 
Errol, 9 more! Pub. at $3.98. =“ $1. 
M-226. Brahms: CONCERTO NO. 2 IN B FLAT 


Serkin lays Oo 
jue! blend of exuberant vitality and 
tive auty gene 


accompani b 
the Philadelphia Orchestra. 
at $4.98. Only 
M-239. ENGLISH AND SCOTTISH LOVE 
SONGS. Here are 17 e amato 
which look the Rm ay) life in ‘the eye 
tell of what they see, proudly. pernape 
a grin, but never a snigger. eautifully 
sung by Ewan MacColl and Isla Cameron 
accompanied by Peggy Seeger. Pub. at $198 
Only $1.98 
ao. ELEANOR ROOSEVELT (in conversation 


Graver). An extraordinary portrait 
of this great World Citizen filled with ber 


other mt e 

thoughts about herself. Truly an inspirin 
human document of permanent merit. Pub. 
at $5.95. Only $1.98 















7. HANDWRITING ANALYSIS: The Art and Science 
of Reading Character. By M. N. Bunker, Founder 
of International Grapho Analysis Society. More 
than 160 Illustrations. Now you can read ‘‘between 
the lines’’ of personal letters, notes, signatures, 
etc. Understand hidden meanings, see true char- 
acters of writers. Thoroughly illustrated, step by 
step instructions. Pub. at $10.00. Only $1.98 


8. LINCOLN COLLECTOR. By Carl Sandburg. Il- 
lustrated with 171 photographs and _ facsimiles. 
The great Lincoln historian presents the exciting 
story of the foremost private Lincoln collection, 
that of Oliver B. Barrett. A veritable biography 
of Lincoln and an important contribution to Civil 
War history. Pub. at $7.50. Only $2.98 


*9. ENCYCLOPEDIA OF WITCHCRAFT AND DE- 
MONOLOGY. By Rossell Hope Robbins. Just pub- 
lished — an historical and human compendium, 
from original sources in the world’s great libra- 
ries, describing the witches’ sabbat and pact, 
incubi and succubi, eyewitness reports of trials, 
werewolves and vampires, sexual relations with 
the devil, demoniacal possession and exorcism, 
poltergeists, barbarous tortures, and the Lees 
ical and legal theories of inquisition, witchcraft, 
and demonology. Over 250 illus. Only $7.49 





M-113. Collector's Item: ALICE’S ADVENTURES 
IN WONDERLAND. Read and sung by the in- 
imitable Cyril Ritchard—original music score 
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Shehu. The others were allowed to 
move freely, but made little use of 
this privilege. It was a disciplined, 
but also a reserved, almost timid lot. 
Or were they ordered to stay away 
from the Babel in the lounges? 

Khrushchev reserved for himself 
the task of courting the Africans, 
whether it was Nkrumah or a third 
secretary of Libya. He did the arm 
twisting in the Delegates’ Lounge 
himself. It could not be just shyness 
that kept the others from following 
suit. 

Gomulka was the exception. Khru- 
shchev respected him. He was the 
only one of the six with whom the 
Russian had long private huddles— 
and Gomulka did most of the talkiig. 

He was also the only one who had 
long private talks outside the group. 
He advised Castro, for instance, not 
to underestimate the power of the 
Catholic Church. The Cuban was 
startled. So were reporters. 

Shehu was the black sheep. He is 
“only” a premier, and Communists «it 
the U.N. privately called his tiny peo- 
ple’s republic “the Pekingese of the 
Adriatic’—an obvious inference that 
Albania might be more attracted hy 
Mao’s doctrine than by Khrushchev’s 
antics. 

It was a strange group. Some of 
the aides were strange, too. Endre 
Sik, Kadar’s foreign minister, is the 
brother of a Catholic monk, the for- 
mer head of the Piarist Order. Janos 
Peter, the deputy foreign minister, is 
a former Calvinist bishop. 

But why did they come? 


The Underground Campaign 


Presidential campaigning has always 
pushed House and Senate races into 
the background, but 1960 is a year 
of change. This time nobody wants 
to predict what effect the coat-tails 
will have, if any—and the Congres- 
sional campaigns are completely out 
of sight. 

It is easy to understand the con- 
tinuing national uninterest in the in- 
dividual campaigns for the 437 
House seats. Most of them will be 
devoted, as always, to local issues. 
When a Congressional candidate in 
West Virginia loses because of ir- 
regular garbage collections in Park- 
ersburg (as once happened), or when 
a Florida Congressional campaign 
turns on the question of reapportion- 
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ing the state legislature (as some- 
times happens), Texans and Califor- 
nians are not likely to become 
overwrought. 

Yet there are reports from sev- 
eral states that some Congressional 
candidates are having trouble get- 
ting even the homefolks to concen- 
trate on local problems. Chester 
Bowles went to Rapid City, South 
Dakota, carrying the expected speech 
on agriculture, and returned to 
Washington happily marveling that 
“They didn’t want to hear about 
agriculture from me or anybody else; 
they wanted to know about our re- 
lations with the world.” 

We suspect that this deepening 
concern with international affairs to- 
gether with the logistics of the Pres- 
idential campaigns is making more 
acute the plight of the Congressional 
candidate who is still trying to figure 
out the new attention span of his 
constituents. No sooner does he 
make a small dent with the usual 
neighborhood matters than Senator 
Kennedy flies in, late but ready with 
a foreshortened speech that whips 
up a world view. There is no recov- 
ering the focus on the home front 
before Nixon arrives to lead cheers 
for internationalists Pat and Ike (and 
for Quemoy, Matsu, clean language, 
and green, leafy vegetables). Ken- 
nedy boomerangs back through a 
week later, even further behind 
schedule but with an audience wait- 
ing in apparent eagerness to hear 
that life is going to be tough. 

It would be nice to think of this 
as a process that may eventually 
elevate House elections by injecting 
cosmic concerns into them. But has 
a majority of the voters in each dis- 
trict really begun to feel that House 
races involve the salvation of the 
Free World rather than the choice of 
a smart fellow to fix local things in 
Washington? We doubt it, and ex- 
pect that, come election night, in- 
terest will be limited as always to 
watching the election-night shifts of 
big chunks of party power—ten seats 
here, a dozen there—that add up to 
control of the House and help or 
hindrance for the new President. In 
that context, the Democratic margin 
is now so wide—280 Democrats and 
151 Republicans (six vacancies)—that 
only a gigantic Nixon landslide could 
bring in a Republican House. 

The lack of concern with the Sen- 
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ate elections is understandable 
but troublesome: understandable be- 
cause the 66-34 majority and the 
number of races involving safe 
Democratic seats assure continued 
Democratic control of the Senate; 
troublesome because the outcome of 
seven races may be such as to 
force the next President to deal 
with a strengthened conservative 
coalition. 

The Southern Democratic wing is 
certain to return to the Senate. If 
G.O.P. Senators Gordon Allott of Col- 
orado, Andrew Schoeppel of Kansas, 
and Karl Mundt of South Dakota 
are re-elected, and if Democratic 
Senator J. Allen Frear of Delaware 
is also re-elected, the coalition may 
be as strong as it was in the last 
Congress. With the possible excep- 
tion of Frear, all of them could lose, 
but only those liberals who put their 
faith in incantation believe that such 
a clean sweep is possible. Not only 
could they win but they could be 
joined in the Senate by Congress- 
men Keith Thomson of Wyoming 
and Alvin Bentley of Michigan, and 
former Congressman Orvin Fjare of 
Montana. Thomson has the best 
chance to win. 

If five or six of these candidates 
are elected, the strengthened con- 
servative cohorts could bedevil any 
program advanced by President 
Kennedy. And if President Nixon 
should offer the program he has 
promised, they would probably re- 
ceive his private thanks for keeping 
him from doing what he doesn't 
want to do anyway. 


Paging Dr. Freud 


The pollsters are the busiest people 
around, next to the Presidential 
candidates, and in a way that’s too 
bad. If they had the time, George 
Gallup and his colleagues could per- 
form a public service by putting their 
cross-sectioning equipment to work 
on the psychiatrists. The question: 
When in the first television debate 
Vice-President Nixon tangled his 
tongue over whether we should get 
rid of the farmers or the surpluses 
and in the second debate skimmed 
right by the “not too important” peo- 
ple on Quemoy and Matsu, were 
those Freudian slips? Or is Mr. Nixon, 
like so many voters, simply unde- 
cided and confused? 
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EDITORIAL 





MAX ASCOLI 





‘The Stakes in This Election 


wo contests, each sufficient in it- 


self to compel the attention of 
mankind, are going on concurrently: 
one at the United Nations for the 
rule of that organization and ulti- 
mately of the world, the other 
through the length and breadth of 
our land for the Presidency of the 
United States. The major acts and 
the memorable statements of the 
protagonists have been brought 
home to us—in every home where 
there is a TV _ set. Khrushchev’s 
pudgy cheeks, his stubby fingers, 
and the powerful mimicry of his face 
are still very much in our minds. 
And even if he has gone we cannot 
take our eyes off the TV screen, for 
there is the “great debate” going on 
and we have got to watch the next 
President of the United States. 

Sometimes one feels beat up and 
tired. Too much destiny is being 
packed all unraveled into a few short 
days. Some of the things we have 
seen and felt are just an anticipation 
of things to come. The enemy isn’t 
going to relent in his pursuit of total 
conquest, using among his tools the 
advocacy of total disarmament or 
total decolonization. Ultimately he 
wants to colonize us. As a first step, 
he will be satisfied with wrecking 
our alliance. 

Khrushchev has got away with 
most of his brutal lies unanswered. 
This has been partly the fault of the 
western governments, who did not 
succeed in reaching any adequate 
unity of action. But it must also be 
said that it is not within the power 
of civilized men to totally confound 
and disprove total lies. Only a Karl 
Marx could have told his ignorant 
disciple that the wretchedly poor 
masses of remote continents owed 
their awakening to their western col- 
onizers, and that for these masses 
national independence is a precari- 
ous attempt at self-colonization. 
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Certainly the West has been voice- 
less at the United Nations; nobody 
has stood for the conscience of man 
—nobody except, perhaps, Dag Ham- 
marskjéld. But he himself could 
speak only a very few words. 


New we can go on looking at and 
listening to the Presidential can- 
didates, while they debate together 
or separately orate. It has not been an 
uplifting experience. Part of the fault 
may lie with the medium itself, for 
TV brings about a stultifying close- 
ness to the image projected—a 
closeness paid for by passivity and 
muteness. This stultifying quality 
has been multiplied by the formula 
of the “great debate.” Each candidate 
has a grant of immunity from inter- 
ruption or contradiction by his op- 
ponent or by the questioners, partic- 
ularly when he is the second to reply 
to the question that has been put. 

The pace is fast, fast, fast, and 
anything goes. Later, some of the 
misstatements are denounced by a 
few—too few—newspaper writers or 
commentators; but the same audi- 
ence cannot be reached again. The 
greater the flow of misstatement, the 
greater the impunity. The formula 
of the debates puts a premium on 
impudence. 

On this premium, Vice-President 
Nixon has so far cashed in the most. 
We don’t mean he has “won,” for 
there cannot be any winner in this 
silly kind of show. But we do mean 
that Mr. Nixon has taken the most 
liberties with the truth, that he has 
used stunts and gimmicks of such a 
nature as to astonish even those who 
like ourselves have never had too 
high an opinion of him. 

The list of the evidence is too well 
known, and too long, and too sicken- 
ing to be here recounted. Let it be 
enough to mention the “eleven dic- 
tators” there were in South America 


“when we came in in 1953. Today 
there are only three left, including the 
one in Cuba. We think that’s pretty 
good progress.” He did not enumerate 
the eleven, nor did he say what the 
administration had done to oust nine 
of them. One was Pérez Jiménez of 
Venezuela, who had been awarded 
the Legion of Merit by our govern- 
ment shortly before being over- 
thrown. Let’s say no more. 

The most extraordinary thing 
about Vice-President Nixon is his 
demagoguery. He counts on the un- 
intelligence of the masses. Khru- 
shchev, of course, is a much greater 
demagogue, ruthlessly dedicated to 
the verification of his beliefs. It is 
difficult to know what the beliefs of 
Mr. Nixon are. There is a nihilistic 
quality to his demagoguery. Most 
certainly he is not a conservative. 
There is room for conservatives in 
our country, men with faith in the 
traditions they want to strengthen. 
Mr. Nixon is not one of them. 


a are painful things to say. 
When a man is running for the 
Presidency, he should be provision- 
ally considered with some of the 
respect that is due to the President 
of the United States. But the more 
the campaign goes on, the stronger 
the conviction grows that Mr. Nixon’s 
way of pursuing the Presidency <is- 
qualifies him for the office he seeks. 

Of this situation, Jack Kennedy 
is more the vietim than the bene- 
ficiary, for in our opinion he is not 
a candidate but the only candidate, 
and this may induce a number of 
befuddled voters to lose interest in 
the election. This must not happen. 
To what has been going on at the 
United Nations, the West could find 
no answer. But to Mr. Nixon’s dema- 
goguery, Americans have the right 
answer available on Tuesday, No- 
vember eighth. 
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En Route with the Candidates 


Fe THE REPORTER who goes along 
on the wearisome campaign treks 
with the candidates, the uneasy 
thought now and then occurs that 
maybe he is getting obsolete. He 
hurries aboard the crowded press 
plane—a flying chicken coop, one 
columnist calls it—to make the ever 
lengthening hops between the ever 
briefer prop stops. During the TV 
confrontations, he huddles around 
the television set to hear the familiar 
arguments presented directly to the 
millions. When he is not bored, the 
reporter feels futile. 

In many ways the two campaigns 
are very much alike. Neither candi- 
date pays much attention to the mass 
of material churned up by his staff; 
each regularly casts aside the pre- 
pared texts that have been handed 
to the press with the assurance that 
they are valid even if undelivered. 
Each sticks pretty much to a basic 
speech, which is continually being 
tinkered with although certain ideas 
and even certain phrases remain con- 
stant week after week, month after 
month. 

Both caravans function with the 
same crisp efficiency. Both have capa- 
ble corps of genial young assistants 
who share similar fanaticisms about 
their bosses. Both Nixon and Ken- 
nedy, as if oblivious to the changes 
wrought by television, pursue their 
travels relentlessly from sunup until 
far into the night. 


AS TRADITIONAL campaign cov- 
erage been outmoded along 
with the traditional campaign itself? 
Maybe, but at least this time the 
case has not yet been proved. In the 
monotonous repetitions of the candi- 
dates on tour, much more than in 
the rigid format of the television 
performances, certain things become 
dear. There are valid comparisons 
to be made between the two young 
men who are thought by many to be 
very much alike. 
Partly it is a matter of style. On 
the platform Kennedy represents a 
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new departure in Presidential poli- 
ticking. He stubbornly resists the 
traditional flourishes. In his every 
gesture there is understatement, al- 
most an indifference to the customary 
wiles of the politician. He never pays 
the usual fawning lip service to local 
leaders and localities. There are no 
applause triggers in his speeches. He 
delivers them with a terseness and 
at a clip that all but ignores the 
crowd’s right to respond. He ends so 
abruptly that frequently he has re- 
turned to his seat before anyone is 
aware that he is finished. 

Kennedy has come a long way since 
he first began his relentless drive for 
the Presidency. For one thing, with 
the help of coaches he is beginning 
to master the art of projecting his 





voice so that it has lost some of its 
shrill, grating quality. On occasion 
he is now capable of humor, as when 
he bantered with a Cincinnati street 
crowd on the proper way to pro- 
nounce their city’s name. There is 
still an unfinished quality about his 
oratory. But for brief moments, 
mainly during the gigantic outside 
rallies, he has achieved an eloquence 
that is distinctively his own. 

It goes beyond style. Kennedy is a 
loner in politics. It is often just plain 
boring to campaign with him 
and there are signs that he himself 
gets somewhat bored with what he is 
saying. But he has clung stubbornly 
to his own identity against the con- 
flicting advice of those who would re- 
shape him to suit their own patterns. 


Compare Nixon on the stump. He 
too does not fit any familiar pattern. 
Yet his style, away from the restrict- 
ing formula of the television debates, 
is not altogether new. It is rather an 
artful blend of the old-time evan- 
gelist and the TV commercial an- 
nouncer. He seems to be making a 
constant effort to sound sincere. 


The Salesman 


But it is a contrived sincerity that 
is a far cry from the earnest convic- 
tion he has been able to communi- 
cate from time to time. A good many 
reporters have been greatly impressed 
during the private audiences held by 
the Vice-President these past few 
years. They found that he had a 
quiet and retentive mind, a habit of 
going right to the heart of the mat- 
ter, and a way of describing com- 
plicated problems in simple, direct, 
persuasive language. Many of them 
fail to recognize the same man on 
the stump. 

Nixon, too, appears very much 
alone amid all the hubbub. But he 
is a loner who is always trying to 
glimpse his image reflected in the 
faces around him. He has none of 
Kennedy’s indifference to the way 
the crowd reacts. Nixon plays to the 
crowd, and the more unresponsive 
he discovers the crowd tg be, the 
harder he plays. 

He has no qualms about talking 
down to his audiences. (“Now I want 
you to judge what I say this evening 
by a different standard than might 
have occurred to you. Judge what 
I have to say by what is best for 
America . . .”) He can switch to a 
straight pitchman’s posture without 
a blink of the eye. (“Look behind 
the label. See if it’s the kind of goods 
you want to buy.”) His boasts for his 
party and his country are models of 
Rotarianism. (“We not only talk a 
good game. We play a good game.” 
“We've got the secret for progress.” 
“This isn’t a perfect country—no, 
but it’s just the best country on 
earth, that’s all.” And finally, “If you 
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think the United States has stood 
still, who built the largest shopping 
center in the world?”) 

He reduces foreign affairs to 
locker-room pep talk. (“As far as 
prestige is concerned, I point to a 
vote in the United Nations. . . . The 
Russians were on one side and we 
were on the other side. How many 
votes did they get? None. How many 
votes did we get? Seventy. Seventy 
to nothing is a pretty good score in 


any football game.) He has not. 


hesitated to lay down exuberant and 
dogmatic positions about defending 
Quemoy and Matsu and operations 
like the U-2 flights that could re- 
turn to hound him if he ever became 
President. At times the rhetoric 
seems to run away with the man. 

Invariably, at the climax the voice 
takes on a special throb. There is 
the earnest exhortation to his fol- 
lowers about what they must do 
(“I'm asking you to strengthen the 
moral and spiritual fiber of our 
country”), followed by a closing ad- 
monition in the best tradition of the 
soul savers. (“Now you have a choice. 
And I say that if you believe and 
only if you believe, get out and work 
for America as you have never 
worked before.”) 


HEREAS Kennedy hammers on a 

particular point with almost 
monotonous consistency, there is a 
St. Vitus’ dance quality in Nixon’s 
elaboration of an argument. It moves 
forward and backward from speech 
to speech. On the matter of Demo- 
cratic spending, for example, he 
announced one day that he had cost- 
accounted the opposition party's 
platform and found that it would 
run between $14 to $18 billion over 
present expenditures. It seemed like 
a legitimate argument to use, even 
though the Democrats might be ex- 
pected to disagree rather violently 
with the figures. But two days later, 
Nixon had twisted his case all out of 
focus. “It is hard to fight an op- 
ponent,” he declared, “when he says 
he is going to spend $14 to $18 bil- 
lion more than you are.” Queried 
afterward by reporters, Nixon re- 
stored the argument to its original 
form. 

A number of difficulties beset re- 
porters on the Nixon trail. They 
must never stop straining their ears 
to catch variations of a well-known 
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theme. Over and over they have to 
make sure about the particulars of 
the Vice-President’s charges. They 
can never be certain whether a new 
assault is part of the calculated 
stepping up of the campaign or 
simply a passing impetuosity. 

Quite early Nixon consigned Ken- 
nedy to the camp of the special in- 
terests, quoting him as telling a 
Labor Day rally, “. . . what the 
American labor movement wants for 
America, I want for America and 
what the American labor movement 
opposes, I oppose.” It turned out 
that the Kennedy statement Nixon 
purported to be quoting had actually 
been: “For I know that the Ameri- 
can labor movement wants for 
America what I want for America. . .” 
And Kennedy had gone on to spell 
out their common interest in broad 
social objectives. 

Confronted with the actual text, 
Nixon admitted that he had gotten 
his own version from a newspaper 
columnist, but added, “. . . if Senator 
Kennedy feels that he was misquot- 
ed, he should indicate first where he 
does disagree with the position of 
the labor leaders, particularly of the 
CIO-AFL, who have endorsed him. I 
stand on what I said because I would 
only rely on the reports of what I 
considered to be responsible news- 
men covering him... .” 


Any Resemblance . . . 


Nixon has not shown such a gener- 
ous attitude toward the difficulties of 
the reporters who have been cover- 
ing him. In late September his press 
secretary, Herbert Klein, issued a spe- 
cial memorandum to editors denying 
that the Vice-President had called 
for a moratorium on criticism of 
U.S. foreign policy or that he had 
questioned Kennedy's patriotism. 
“Both charges are false,” the memo- 
randum stated, “but unfortunately 
they have been reprinted often 
enough that some news reports have 
included them as fact.” 

Klein failed to mention that the 
origin of the news stories about a 
moratorium had been Nixon's 
speech in Flint, Michigan, when he 
called on his opponents to avoid 
“statements which tend to divide 
America, which tend to disparage 
America, and which in any way 
would encourage Chairman Khru- 
shchev . . .” Only later, after the 





moratorium stories began to appear 
in print, did Nixon tell a news con. 
ference the Democrats had a “per. 
fect right” to offer criticisms. “I sug- 
gest, however, that when they do 
criticize, they at the same time 
should emphasize the strengths of 
America.” 

Nixon himself had a perfect right 
to deny that he had questioned Ken. 
nedy’s patriotism. What he had done 
in speech after speech was to say 
what he thought about “some )eo- 
ple” who believed the Presiclent 
should have apologized or expressed 
regrets to Khrushchev over the U-2 
incident. The resemblance between 
Kennedy and these “some peo))le” 
was purely coincidental. What ken- 
nedy had actually said last May was: 
“If he [Khrushchev] had merely 
asked that the United States should 
express regret, then that would have 
been a reasonable term. To say we 
should try those involved quite ob- 
viously meant that he wanted to 
break it [the summit conference] up 
and we had no alternative but to 
let him do so.” 

But Nixon kept adding to his re- 
ply to what “some people,” were say- 
ing. In his September 21 speech in 
Louisville, he claimed once again 
that “no President . . . can ever ex- 
press regrets for attempting to de- 
fend this country against surprise at- 
tack.” Then he declared that when 
you’re dealing with a dictator you 
must never make concessions with- 
out getting something in return. “It 
is the road to surrender or even to 
war.” Did he mean Kennedy was 
espousing a surrender policy? re- 
porters asked later. “Absolutely 
not,” he replied. “Mr. Kennedy 
didn’t know what he was espousing. 
That was the trouble.” 


pon the flurry of news stories 
greeting this outburst, an un- 
certain quietness settled on the 
Nixon camp. Referring to the epi- 
sode a short time later, Kennedy told 
this reporter, “You can credit the 
working press with scaring Nixon off 
the line that I was in favor of ‘war or 
surrender.’ Judging by later devel- 
opments, Kennedy was a bit prema- 
ture in his conclusion. But the epi- 
sode did have one effect: it scared 
Nixon off his practice of holding 
regular press conferences with the 
reporters accompanying him. 
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The Margin of Victory 


WILLIAM 


I’ THE PELL-MELL race across the 
national stage allowed time for 
reflection, Vice-President Richard 
Nixon and Senator John Kennedy 
might reach a sobering conclusion: 
their maximum exposure may be 
less decisive than the relatively quiet 
efforts of their supporters to register 
new voters and take them to the 
polls. Unlike the traditional scatter- 
shot “Get Out the Vote” drives, the 
current campaigns are shrewdly de- 
signed to get out the right vote. 

One of the chief lieutenants of the 
Republican Campaign Manager be- 
gan urging with some desperation 
early in October that the entire Na- 
tional Committee machinery, except 
for the Nixon entourage, be turned 
over to the register-and-vote organ- 
ization. There are reasons for Re- 
publican concern, and they mount 
almost every time a state closes its 
registration rolls and tots up the 
figures: many important states are 
reporting significant increases in the 
Democratic ranks. 

In Southern California, Demo- 
cratic registrations lead in every 
county for the first time in history 
and, significantly, Vice-President 
Nixon abandoned his plan of mak- 
ing spot forays into the key centers 
of population there in favor of four 
days of intensive stumping. Santa 
Barbara and Orange Counties have 
been Republican for generations, 
but house-to-house canvassing for 
new registrants has turned both to 
the Democrats. The Viva Kennedy 
Clubs have registered more than a 
hundred thousand new Spanish- 
speaking Democrats, and now the 
Democratic Party leads in Los An- 
geles County by 1,700,000 to 1,100,- 
000. Although Californians often 
cross political lines, they have done 
so less frequently in recent years, and 
the new Democratic margin over the 
Republicans, nearly one and a half 
million, is so decisive that Newsweek 
has given Kennedy the lead in Cali- 
fornia. 

Time, which has never been noted 
for offering aid and comfort to the 
Democrats, has not only conceded 
that “Nixon’s claim to California is 
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... Shaky”; it has also conceded that 
the Democratic national drive to 
register ten million new voters by 
election day had reached 8,500,000 
by early October. This reflects regis- 
tration reports from big cities in the 
pivotal states where the Democratic 
register-and-vote campaigns are cen- 
tered. In Pennsylvania, which like 
California has thirty-two electoral 
votes, the new voters are Democrats 
by nearly five to three in the Pitts- 
burgh and Johnstown areas, and 
Philadelphia has been registering 
Democrats over Republicans by more 
than two to one. As a result, Pennsyl- 
vania Democrats outnumber Repub- 
licans for the first time in history 
(as is true, too, of Connecticut). 
Registration has been so heavy in 
Ohio, with 132,600 new voters in 
Cleveland and 74,000 in the Cincin- 
nati area, that Democratic Governor 





Mike DiSalle predicts that Kennedy 
will carry the state and its twenty- 
five electoral votes by 150,000. 


The Voter on the Hearth 


Given the strong organization that 
has been set up, the Democratic cam- 
paign for new voters could hardly 
fail; political scientists have been re- 
porting for decades that most non- 
voters are located primarily in areas 
of the greatest Democratic strength. 
Moving in on the obvious oppor- 
tunity—one that the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee has almost always 
left largely, and unwisely, to the 
state and county chairmen—is an- 
other evidence of the Kennedy 
penchant for planning big and look- 
ing ahead. The _ register-and-vote 
campaign was devised before the 
Democratic national convention, an- 
nounced only a few hours after it, 
and was well under way late in July. 


In August, an overseas representa- 
tive began flushing the Kennedy 
voters out of the barracks in Europe. 
The Democratic National Voters’ 
Registration Committee is headed 
by Representative Frank Thompson, 
Jr., of Trenton, New Jersey. After 
studying statistics showing that 
ninety percent of those who register 
will also vote, he has been directing 
relentless door-to-door canvasses de- 
signed to find the Democrats and get 
them on the rolls. Thompson ran 
a pilot project in one section of 
Baltimore in August that found 
nearly nine thousand who were not 
registered, almost eight thousand of 
them Democrats or independents. 
Building on this model, which mini- 
mizes the chance of finding Repub- 
licans by a careful choice of pre- 
cincts, Thompson demonstrated that 
the decision in such states as Cali- 
fornia, Kentucky, and Florida can 
be rendered at least doubtful by 
careful cultivation of the right po- 
tential voters. In San _ Francisco 
County, which went to President 
Eisenhower by twelve thousand votes 
in 1956, the campaign registered 
twenty thousand new Democratic 
voters. When registration books were 
closed in the Louisville area in Sep- 
tember, Democratic registration was 
up to a record 172,000. In Miami, 
which Eisenhower took by twenty- 
five thousand votes in 1956, fifty 
thousand new voters, most of them 
Democrats, were registered. 


_ IS DIFFICULT to distinguish the 

successes of Thompson’s National 
Voters’ Registration Committee from 
the similar effort of an AFL-cio spe- 
cial group called the Citizens Non- 
Partisan Registration Committee, 
which is sometimes working nearby 
territory. They have set up liaison 
to avoid getting in each other’s way— 
a liaison that is assured of harmony 
by the fact that Walter Reuther’s 
brother Roy is Thompson’s deputy. 
Carl McPeak, who led labor's general- 
ly successful campaign against right- 
to-work laws and their champions in 
1958, heads the AFL-clo committee, 
which is spending $500,000 in 
twenty-two states. McPeak empha- 
sizes that “This is a special non- 
partisan effort, one that will help the 
cause of good government, but I 
don’t hesitate to admit to you that 
we're working the lower-middle and 
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working-class areas to get out a vote 
that will support liberal candidates,” 
and he recites with relish the regis- 
tration figures that show the Demo- 
crats are leading. His committee's 
workers, most of them union mem- 
bers and their wives, are using every 
method from supplying baby-sitting 
service to staging parades, but the 
core of the operation is a “telephone 
workshop” system that usually has 
women dialing numbers in the 


target neighborhoods, then putting . 


on a twenty- or thirty-second record- 
ing of the voice of AFL-cio President 
George Meany urging the listener to 
register and vote. “It’s one union 
member talking to another,” Mc- 
Peak explains. 

The effect of the ar.-cio registra- 
tion effort may be measured by pro- 
tests from the Republicans. When 
McPeak sent $20,000 to the Indiana 
AFL-CIO to be spent in thirteen 
pivotal counties, the Republican 
State Committee resolved that it 
“stands in amazement and shock at 
the open admission on the part of 
the union triumvirate of George 
Meany, Walter Reuther, and Dallas 
Sells of the use of union funds for 
the purpose of influencing the elec- 
tion of candidates of their personal 
choice.” 


COPE’s Horror Movie 


It is more difficult to determine what 
share of the success of the Demo- 
cratic registration campaign is at- 
tributable to the ar_-cio Committee 
on Political Education (known in 
abbreviation as COPE), which is run- 
ning another $500,000 register-and- 
vote drive through its regional offices 
and which takes care not to cross 
wires with Thompson's committee or 
with the special AFL-clo committee 
under McPeak. It is apparent, how- 
ever, that COPE, a familiar enemy, 
is the most feared among the Repub- 
licans. Most Republican references 
to all the Democratic efforts are ex- 
pressed in terms of “what COPE is 
doing.” The Republican National 
Committee obtained a print of a 
COPE training film, The Wiscon- 
sin Story, and it is shown to Re- 
publican workers as a horror movie. 

“We frighten our people into 
working hard by showing them the 
COPE film, and the Democrats 
frighten their people with our Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers 
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film,” a Republican official said. 
“Only,” he added, “the N.A.M. 
picture isn’t very frightening.” 

It is true that only the most lag- 
gard Democrat would be disturbed 
by the N.A.M. picture, but it is easy 
to understand why The Wisconsin 
Story frightens Republicans. It is a 
twenty-seven-minute blueprint for 
labor effectiveness in politics, full of 
technical pointers and arrestingly 
filmed and narrated. Drawn from 
COPE’s tightly organized success in 
the 1958 Wisconsin elections, it is 
being used to show how union man- 
power can defeat money in elections 
by studying ward and precinct vot- 
ing records to locate labor’s support- 
ers for a saturation canvass of homes 
in areas that have traditionally sup- 
ported labor's friends (with union 
members registering potential voters 
in their homes where that is legal), 
and by developing elaborate and in- 
clusive card files to be used by oper- 
ators from the Telephone Workers 
Union on a special telephone system 
rigged by specialists who are mem- 
bers of the Communications Workers 
of America. 

Against this array, the Republican 
effort is not awe-inspiring. Some Re- 
publicans are even convinced that 
the campaigns by Gulf, Ford, Gen- 
eral Electric, and the other big com- 
panies that have established large 
public-affairs programs to interest 
their employees in politics are now 
working in reverse. A Republican 
official commented, “Yeah, those new 
public-affairs people are doing a 
great job—they’re registering eighty 
per cent Democrats.” Complaints 
about “naive businessmen” have be- 
come stock fare at the Republican 
National Committee, although there 
are indications of an awakening. A 
Midwestern company official discov- 
ered that he was pushing the regis- 
tration of more Democrats than Re- 
publicans and set about rectifying 
the error by working the areas that 
went heavily for Eisenhower in 1956. 
The Wall Street Journal recently 
quoted a utility company executive 
who thinks he knows his men well 
enough to be certain that he is not 
wasting his effort in a nonpartisan 
way: “Put it this way. Management 
here is Republican, and I dare say 
most of the supervisors are Republi- 
can, too. So when we urge people to 
register you can be pretty sure we 





have a good idea that the majority 
will vote the same way we do.” 


TT OFFICIAL Republican register- 
and-vote effort is directed by John 
Stiles, who depends largely on the 
state and county chairmen to get the 
vote out in the usual fashion, but 
who also has a small field force that 
sets up telephone workshops in the 
500-odd counties that went to Eisen- 
hower by at least two to one in 1956. 
Stiles persuaded Republican leaders 
during the Democratic and Republi- 
can Presidential primaries in Indiana 
that telephones are the G.O.P.’s salva- 
tion. Private polls were showing that 
Kennedy might draw 50,000 more 
votes in the Democratic primary 
than Nixon would get in the Repub- 
lican primary. Afraid that a massive 
open effort with the 6,500 workers 
Stiles said he needed would be bad 
psychologically if Nixon’s vote «id 
not top Kennedy’s, the Republican 
leaders told Stiles that he would have 
to set up his operation in secret. He 
did—once crawling out the window 
of a Republican headquarters office 
to avoid recognition by a New York 
Times reporter—and Nixon's vote 
topped Kennedy's. The telephone 
workshops were in the campaign. 
Stiles’s field men carry manuals, 
scripts for those who will do the tele- 
phoning, and explicit instructions for 
encouraging a big Republican vote. 
There are some variations because 
local party leaders are often touchy 
about taking orders from Washing- 
ton. In Oregon, the Republicans de- 
bated whether people who were to 
be called and urged to register should 
be asked which party or which Presi- 
dential candidate they preferred. 
There was strong sentiment for pos- 
ing the question on the candidates; 
surely, some who might want to 
register as Democrats would vote for 
Nixon. However, strong supporters 
of Governor Mark Hatfield—who 
needs a staunch Republican Party 
long after the national election—sug- 
gested that the governor would not 
take kindly to a Republican cam- 
paign that put Democrats on the 
Oregon registration rolls: the Re- 
publican register-and-vote campaign 
in Oregon registered Republicans. 
Not surprisingly, both Democratic 
and Republican registration workers 
have developed techniques that were 
not foreseen by legislators when the 
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election laws were passed. In some 
states with mobile registration units, 
a unit follows a party worker, known 
as a “beater,” through residential 
areas. The beater knocks on each 
door in a search for residents who 
will register as members of his party. 
When he finds one, he marks the 
sidewalk in front of the house and 
moves on. The mobile unit stops at 
each ““X.” In states that do not allow 
such highly selective registration, 
mobile units are often driven to 
neighborhoods that are likely to 
yield the maximum number of voters 
of the proper persuasion. 


Late Returns from Rio 

The Democrats are jubilant over the 
results of their registration cam- 
paigns, but the increases should not 
be added to the natural Democratic 
advantage in voter registrations. 
That advantage may be, and prob- 
ably always has been, a bit deceptive. 
State residence requirements for vot- 
ing, coupled with the high rate of 
mobility in the occupation and in- 
come classes that customarily support 
the Democrats, suggest that the ad- 
vantage is illusory. Census Bureau 
studies have been showing for twen- 
ty years that one-fifth of American 
people move continually. It is a 
changing one-fifth, of course—not 
even one in fifty adults has always 
lived in the same house—and not all 
of those who have moved recently left 
the precinct, the county, or the state 
where their registrations are good. 
But millions have made moves that 
will make it impossible for them to 
vote because of residence require- 
ments. More important in an assess- 
ment of the Democratic advantage 
over the Republicans, those who 
move relatively often may still be 
registered in two or three places. 
Despite efforts to clear the deadwood 
from registration rolls, most names 
linger there for years. 

It is nonetheless evident that the 
new Democrats will far outnumber 
the new Republicans on November 
8, a fact that may be responsible 
for the establishment of Republican 
campaign offices in Europe and 
South America. The G.O.P. is work- 
ing hard for the absentee ballots of 
nearly two million servicemen and 
businessmen overseas, perhaps on the 
theory that in a close election the 
Rio de Janeiro vote will be decisive. 
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Candidate from the U.N. 


MARYA MANNES 


I THAT GREATEST Western of them 
all—the frontier fight between 
East and West—the saloon is made 
of glass instead of wood, the bar 
is a curved table, and the battle 
between the good guys and the bad 
guys is joined with words instead of 
bullets. Otherwise, as long as Henry 
Cabot Lodge was our U.N. ambassa- 
dor, the pattern held. The bad guys 
were, as they are, belligerent, surly, 
and inclined to be short; the good 
guy was tall and handsome and stern 
and calm. And when the bad guys 
opened fire, quick as a wink the good 
guy shot from the hip. 

In Henry Cabot Lodge, the 
American people have had a hero so 
exactly tailored to their dreams that 
no script writer could have improved 
on him. His virtues have been evi- 
dent and his failings assets. Both 
virtues and failings gave that sense 
of security which Americans prefer 
to the hazards of original vision. 


An American Heritage 

Physically Cabot Lodge is a splendid 
figure of a man, the result of what 
used (before egalitarian days) to be 
called good stock, childhood sum- 
mers on the bracing shore of Na- 
hant, Mass., the captaincy of his 
class crew at Harvard, and vacations 
now spent sailing with his sons. At 
fifty-eight he still has the balanced 
tension of an athlete and the flush 
of full vigor. In the United Nations 
General Assembly, where the great 
majority of delegates are either 
small and brown or small and sal- 
low or delicately European, Lodge 
reminded one a little of a vanishing 
breed of gréat animals who, because 
of their very size, are vulnerable to 
the speed and flexibility of smaller 
species. Now, carrying into the cam- 
paign the image of defiance he built 
up at the U.N., he still looks the 
superior man, and his physique re- 
moves whatever stigma his cultural 
attributes might, in American eyes, 
bestow on him, People do not mind 
that he can speak four languages, 
that he graduated cum laude from 
Harvard, that he delighted to act in 
French at the Cercle Francais, as in- 


deed two winters in French schools 
had equipped him to, and that his 
syntax, spoken or written, is faultless. 


Several postgraduation years as a re- 


porter on the old Boston Transcript 
and subsequently on the New York 
Herald Tribune stood him in good 
stead, immunizing him early to the 
verbiage and florid rhetoric that 
thirteen years in the Senate might 
otherwise have produced. It is the 
naturalness and directness of his lan- 
guage, in fact, that has endeared him 
to most Americans, bored and irked 
by the diplomatic circumlocutions 
that curdle so many U.N. debates. 
The good guy, they say, talks 
straight. 

Most Americans prefer “the hard 
way up,” and in other men aristoc- 
racy of birth and breeding might 
alienate them from the general 
public. But his countrymen do not 
mind that Ambassador Lodge is a 
gentleman with no financial worries, 
at ease in white tie and tails, re- 
laxed in high company, taking ac- 
tive pleasure in the social amenities. 
The Cabots and Frelinghuysens and 
Davises and Lodges whose blood he 
bears were in the high tradition of 
American public service, and it is 
not even held against him that his 
father, George Cabot Lodge, was a 
poet. “Bay” Lodge was, to his de- 
voted friend Henry Adams, “the 
best and finest product of my times 
and hopes.” The aristocracy of 
“Bay's” son is acceptable; again, be- 
cause the bigness of his frame, the 
thrust of his jaw, the bluntness of 
his speech, and the heartiness of his 
laughter belie effeteness or affecta- 
tion. Any man who can get up at a 
party and sing “She’s a Personal 
Friend of Mine” in English, French, 
Spanish, German, and sometimes 
Arabic, must be a regular, if gifted, 
guy. Even the tactlessness that has 
often affronted those who are not his 
friends and made many fellow dele- 
gates at the United Nations wince 
or worry is no handicap to Amer- 
icans suspicious of the civilities. Let 
other nations use them for decep- 
tion; we like our heroes straight. 

“Many have pointed out,” wrote 
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John Mason Brown in Through 
These Men, “the irony of having 
the United States represented at 
the ‘new League’ by the grandson 
and namesake of the man who 
in the popular mind is supposed to 
have done most to keep us out of 
the old League. The real irony lies 
elsewhere. It is to be found in the 
U.N. charter. It was presented to 
the Senate unattached to any treaty, 
and its provisions include equiva- 
lents of some of the reservations 


which created such ‘bitterness when © 


Lodge proposed them.” The shadow 
of the elder Lodge and Article X 
has been, in a sense, the younger 
Lodge’s greatest asset. For in an 
acute and superior form, Cabot 
Lodge has paced the march of most 
Americans from isolationism to in- 
ternationalism, walking only imper- 
ceptibly ahead, keeping time with 
the slowest. Through 1939, when 
he cast an isolationist vote against 
amending the Neutrality Act, the in- 
fluence of his brilliant grandfather 
held him in thrall. Much of what he 
had learned about life and politics 
and history and strategy was at the 
old man’s feet; and the two Lodges, 
doubly close because of “Bay's” early 
death, were dedicated nationalists, 
convinced that Europe’s wars were 
not ours. 


HE great majority of Americans 

shared this conviction. Although 
this miscalculation may have cost 
us all our ensuing—and continuing 
—disasters, the onus of popular 
blame has lain not on the isolation- 
ists but on the premature interna- 
tionalists. Lodge would not today 
be a national figure of trust if he 
had pressed for action in the Span- 
ish Civil War or demanded inter- 
vention in Hitler’s 1930's. In the 
public mind, internationalism meant 
at the least disloyalty and at the 
worst Communism. It took Cabot 
Lodge until 1940, and many of his 
countrymen until 1941, to realize 
that the world’s destiny and ours 
were common. It is largely because 
of this joint awakening that in his 
eight years as ambassador to the 
United Nations from 1953 to 1960, 
Lodge convinced most of his coun- 
trymen that the United Nations is, 
in his own words, “the world’s 
greatest adventure in building col- 
lective strength,” and, in the Presi- 
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dent's, “man’s best organized hope 
to substitute the conference table 
for the battlefield.” He has con- 
vinced them because he had to con- 
vince himself, because he was of his 
time and not ahead of his time, 
and because he arrived at this con- 
viction the hard, American way. 
At the beginning of the Second 
World War, Henry Cabdét Lodge, Jr., 
said: “The war in Europe is not our 


fight. If the British and French em- 
pires cannot stand without our help, 
they deserve to fall.” Three years 
later he flew to Libya to fight with 
the British forces and saw rough 
action as a major of an American 
tank detachment under British Gen- 
eral Auchinleck before he was or- 
dered back to Washington to resume 
his senatorial duties. But even after 
re-election to the Senate in 1942, 
Lodge could not detach himself 
from the greater conflict. He soon 
resigned from the Senate, against 
that body’s strong opposition, to 
serve in Italy, France, and Germany, 
returning home with the Bronze 
Star for Bravery, the. Legion of 
Merit, the Legion of Honor, and 
the Croix de Guerre (with palm). 
More than these—infinitely more— 
was the fact that, as John Mason 
Brown wrote, “The Lodge who 
came back and was elected for the 
Senate for the third time in 1946 
was not the Lodge who had gone 
overseas.” Again, the American hero 
derives his beliefs not from reflec- 
tion but from action. The good guy 
punches first and thinks afterwards. 

And yet Lodge is a tactician and 





a strategist, an eminently practical 
man who czn calculate a grin as 
coolly as a policy. Certainly it was 
natural to him as a proud and hon- 
est American to react immediately 
and indignantly to Soviet slander 
and distortion. But his impromptu 
rebuttals were also part of a con- 
sistent policy. As Time magazine 
wrote, “Ambassador Lodge, onetime 
newsman, makes a point of replying 
to Russian attacks promptly so as 
to get the U.S. answer into the 
same wire-service story that carries 
the Russian charge around the 
world.” 


Infighting 

He satisfied national honor and 
the interests of truth not only 
quickly but in terms Americans 
could relish. During the Hungarian 
rebellion in 1956, Lodge answered 
a Soviet barrage against the United 
States by saying that we were eager 
to get food into Hungarian stom- 
achs instead of Soviet bullets. At a 
Security Council meeting that same 
year, Soviet delegate Tsarapkin was 
seeking to be recognized. “For 
what purpose does the gentleman 
from the Soviet Union seek the 
floor?” asked Mr. Lodge. Furiously, 
Tsarapkin bellowed, “I’m not a gen- 
tleman; I’m a delegate!” To which 
Mr. Lodge gave what the New York 
Times called the “Back Bay, or cod- 
fish, deep freeze”: “I had hoped 
that the two were not mutually ex- 
clusive.” 

For most of the time, however, 
Mr. Lodge’s retorts consisted of 
point-by-point refutations of Soviet 
charges, followed by a set of Ameri- 
can charges against Soviet conduct 
and policy. The only time he in- 
dulged in what some considered his- 
trionics was when, last May, he 
countered Soviet charges on the U-2 
incident by producing a_ bugged 
model of the Great Seal of the 
United States, showing the con- 
cealed microphone which transmit- 
ted American embassy conversations 
in Moscow during Averell Harri- 
man’s tenure. It impressed sophisti- 
cated observers as being more ama- 
teur-theater than impressive, but it 
went over big on TV. 

Now that he has left the U.N. to 
campaign for the Vice-Presidency 
and his party, Lodge has behind 
him a remarkable record of public 
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service beyond domestic politics. Cer- 
tainly the image is now firmly fixed 
in the American mind of a statesman 
who not only knows the score but is 
ready to fight for it, whose interna- 
tionalism—practical rather than vi- 
sionary—will always be in the nation- 
al interest. 

“Over the years,” he wrote about 
the United Nations in a farewell 
message, “the United States has in- 
vested in all the activities and pro- 
grams of the United Nations what 
amounts to no more than a crumb 
from our national table. It comes to 
about sixty-seven cents a year for 
every American—less than the price 
of a good breakfast or a movie 
ticket in New York. 

“The return on this investment, 
in war stopped or prevented, in cre- 
ative projects launched, and in 
building the friendships with other 
nations on which our future de- 
pends, has been ‘beyond price. . . . 

“To hold our own we need mili- 
tary and economic strength. We also 
need friends. We can get and hold 
those friends not by command and 
obedience, which is the Soviet style, 
but by co-operation among equals 
and by aid which is free from any 
suspicion of a desire to dominate. 
That is pre-eminently the style of 
the United Nations and, I truly be- 
lieve, of the American people.” 

Again Lodge is in step with 
his countrymen and not ahead, for 
Cabot Lodge is an instinctive poli- 
tician; and not behind, for the same 
reason. The discrepancy lies else- 
where: between his stature before 
Americans and his image before the 
world. And since in the campaign 
his long experience with world lead- 
ers in a world forum will weigh 
heavily in the balance, this gap 
bears examining. 


A Press View 


It is acknowledged even by his cham- 
pions. “The well groomed American 
Ambassador,” wrote the Herald 
Tribune last month, “with a war- 
toughened core beneath his refined 
Boston manners, was not to every- 
one’s taste. His forcefulness, pushi- 
ness and power as the representative 
of one of the great powers was re- 
sented by milder, meeker men from 
smaller, weaker countries.” It is 


doubtful whether certain delegates 
from Great Britain, for instance, or 
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Canada or France, who have experi- 
enced his inflexibility and some- 
times his arrogance, would recognize 
themselves as either mild, meek, or 
the representatives of small, weak 
nations. 

“His aristocratic aloofness,” wrote 
the Herald Tribune, “his keeping 
the outside world at a respectful 
arm’s length, did not make him be- 
loved by the press, though he him- 
self had been a newspaper man and 
been helped to national and world 
prominence by the press.” To jour- 
nalists, in short, his political aspira- 
tions have always been undisguised. 
They maintained that though his 
heart was with the United Nations, 
his eyes seldom strayed from the 
gallery. They were not warmed by 
the charm that envelops his close 
friends and the national audience. 
They were not amused by the fact 
that he continued to wear a green tie 
on St. Patrick’s Day even though he 
was at the United Nations and not 
among the Irish population of Bos- 
ton. 

And in the very same issue of 
the staunchly Republican Herald 
Tribune that served him up, edi- 
torially, to the American public on 
a silver platter, one reporter cover- 
ing Mr. Lodge’s first politicking 
tour of the Catskill resorts was hard- 
ly kind: 

“Gov. Rockefeller and State At- 
torney General Louis J. Lefkowitz 
accompanied Mr. Lodge, introducing 
him to the crowds—mostly lounging 
in beach robes and play suits—as an 
experienced defender of the Amer- 
ican dream . . . He carried on in the 
best tradition, smiling steadfastly, 
shaking as many hands as he could 
reach, and, eventually, kissing Mrs. 
Jennie Grossinger . . . 

““Even on this beautiful day, in 
this wonderful country of ours,’ he 
said, ‘I cannot help but think we 
live in a world full of danger. . .’ 

“Such a personality,’ exclaimed a 
lady in tight-fitting pants and plastic 
shoes, ‘such an approach!’ 

“*The way he words his words,’ 
said her friend. .. . 

“The candidate,” the story went 
on, “presented himself as a man who 
for the last seven and a half years 
at the U.N. has fought for the 
preservation of the American way 
of life ‘as represented in this typical 
scene.” 









“At the conclusion of his speech, 
he walked into the kitchen to shake 
hands with waiters and dishwash- 
ers. 

“One woman, dressed for golf, 
whispered her dislike of Mr. Lodge 
to a friend, explaining: ‘He gave 
Suez back to the Arabs.’ ” 

But perhaps the most significant 
quote in this report was the remark 
of Eddie Fisher’s manager, Milton 
Blackstone, who liked Mr. Lodge’s 
talk very much but observed, “He 
needs something in the voice that 
says ‘I love you.’” 


—— a discrepancy—somewhere. 
Mr. Lodge has been given, in 
the Tribune envoi, much of the 
credit for “helping to rescue the 
U.N. from the sterile debating arena 
into which it had degenerated and to 
elevate it into a far more promising 
and hopeful role as the intermediary 
between the two big powers. . .” Yet 
veteran members of the same body 
will tell you that Cabot Lodge, 
ironically enough, has used it ex- 
tensively as a debating hall for the 
expression of U.S. views, and they 
suggest that there have been in- 
stances where the practice of speedy 
rebuttal has delayed and even im- 
paired negotiation. “This business 
of immediate counterattack to So- 
viet charges may look good in the 
press and please the American pub- 
lic,” said one official, “but it impress- 
es neither the Russians, the allies, 
nor the uncommitted. For one thing, 
it gives the Russians an excuse to 
prolong an issue by counter-rebut- 
tal, and inflate it beyond its worth; 
for another, it would sometimes 
serve the American purpose more 
effectively if a smaller, neutral na- 
tion took up the U.S. position 
and defended it, as many have been 
ready and anxious to do. It is 
easier,” said the delegate, “to lash 
back with the righteous indignation 
of a great and calumniated power 
than to keep silent and wait to 
formulate a deliberate and possibly 
more effective answer at a_ later 
date. But then, of course, Henry 
Cabot Lodge is not a reflective 
man.” 

But then, of course, the quick 
draw is in the Western tradition 
and we are back in the glass saloon 
again, where Cabot Lodge slugged it 
out for seven and a half years. 
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The Vatican and Kennedy 


CLAIRE STERLING 


ROME 

ay THE DEBATE on whether or not a 
Roman Catholic can be an inde- 
pendent President, the candidate in 
question has spoken out repeatedly 
on the main point at issue: his at- 


titude toward Rome. By now, the ™ 


voters have a pretty good idea of 
how Mr. Kennedy feels about the 
Vatican. But how does the Vatican 
feel about him? “ 
Officially, it has no feelings about 
him at all. The one meeting known 
to have been held in the Holy See 
to discuss Kennedy’s candidacy—a 
gathering last May of some twenty 
cardinals in the Congregation for 
Extraordinary Ecclesiastical Affairs— 
took no position on the subject; nor 
has any Vatican authority done so 
since. Even unofficially, there is no 
single-minded view. The Vatican is 
much less of a monolithic institution 
than it is often taken for, and anyone 
who made the effort could find a 
cardinal or member of the Curia 
here to maintain that Kennedy's 
election would be good for the 
Church or bad for the Church or 
make very little difference either 
way. If there is a prevailing opinion 
among these prelates, however, it 
would seem to be this last. 
Theoretically, the Vatican should 
be delighted by the prospect of a 
Roman Catholic entering the White 
House. Since the ideal state for the 
Church is a Catholic state, anything 
that helps move a country in that 
direction—particularly a country like 
the United States, which was mis- 
sionary territory only fifty years ago 
—ought to be more than welcome. 
But Vatican leaders aren’t at all sure 
that a Catholic President would fur- 
ther the cause of American Catholli- 
cism at the moment. If anything, they 
suspect that he might be more of a 
hindrance than a help. “What could 
we ask of a Catholic President in 
America today,” says a highly placed 
Roman monsignor, “that we haven't 
already got? As a minority in the 
United States our church has had 
the respectful ear of nearly every 
politician in the business, and most 
of them have leaned over backwards 
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to see our point of view. A Catholic 
President would be obliged to lean 
the other way. He probably wouldn’t 
dream of giving us so much as a free 
lunch for some Catholic schoolboy, 
let alone of sending an ambassador 
to the Holy See—and we probably 
wouldn’t dream of asking him for 
anything that some Protestant Presi- 
dent hadn’t given us before. As one 
of our eminent theologians in Amer- 
ica puts it, “We Catholics are less 
embarrassed when dealing with non- 
Catholic politicians than with one 
of our own.’” 

This might sound like Jesuitical 
reasoning and it is, the theologian 
mentioned being a Jesuit professor 
of ecclesiology. Still, it is a fair re- 
flection of the Vatican’s historic 
flexibility in distinguishing between 
theory and practice. According to its 
own canon law, the Church is en- 
titled to ask a great deal of a man 
in Kennedy's position. But the Book 
of Canon Law is divided neatly in 
half between rules and exceptions to 
the rules; and where politics in par- 
ticular is concerned, Vatican leaders 
generally apply the rules only inso- 
far as they think they should—or can. 


Practically Speaking 

In Italy, for instance, the rules are 
applied with rigor. It would be hard 
to imagine the Church acting other- 
wise in a country whose territory 
completely surrounds Vatican City, 
whose population is nominally 
ninety-nine per cent Catholic, and 
whose governing party is not only 
formally clerical in nature but de- 
pends heavily on the clergy for its 
electoral machine. Through neces- 
sity, habit, and inclination, an Italian 
Catholic politician would find it un- 
thinkable to make the kind of 
declaration of independence that 
Kennedy has made so often in Amer- 
ica. A good case in point was the 
celebrated “Punti Fermi” editorial 
published by L’Osservatore Romano 
last spring, which underlined the 
Holy See’s “right to guide, direct, 
and correct its faithful on the plane 
of ideas and action.” Though pre- 
sumably applicable to Catholics the 





world over, this editorial (like so 
many others) was obviously written 
for Italy—specifically in this case for 
the Christian Democratic leader 
Amintore Fanfani, who has been in 
trouble with the hierarchy for some 
time. Kennedy promptly declared 
that it didn’t apply to him, where- 
upon the Italian Christian Demo. 
crats declared that what Kennedy 
said didn’t apply to them. In prac. 
tice, if not in theory, they were both 
right. 

Even in Italy, however, the Vat- 
ican doesn’t always have its own 
way, or always insist on it. Fanfani, 
for instance, has recently become 
premier once more over the nearly 
dead bodies of several powerful prel- 
ates; and in the thirteen years since 
Pope Pius XII ordered all Com- 
munists in the world excommuni- 
cated—another edict designed pri- 
marily for Italy—no more than a 
few dozen of Italy’s 6.7 million Com- 
munist voters have suffered excom- 
munication. Since the edict proved 
impractical, it simply wasn’t pressed. 

Beyond Italy's borders, the be- 
havior of the Church has always 
varied with circumstances. In Spain, 
Franco needs the Catholic clergy 
so desperately that he is willing to 
concede nearly anything it might 
ask for. In the Communist countries, 
which do not feel they need religion 
at all, the concessions have come 
wholly from the Catholic side; the 
Polish government, for example, is 
permitted to “discourage” the nom- 
ination of a Catholic bishop, a form 
of secular intervention that the 
Church has always resented. In many 
other countries with large Catho- 
lic populations—Germany, Belgium, 
France, the United States—the Holy 
See has acted with great prudence 
in respecting the demarcation line 
between church and state. Though 
Catholics are a majority in France, 
for instance, the Church did not 
think of pressing for a ban on 
divorce—not to mention birth con- 
trol—even when the Catholic M.R.P. 
was in power; nor is it conceivable 
that any such demands would be 
made on the austerely Catholic Gen- 
eral de Gaulle. (It would be interest- 
ing to hear de Gaulle’s comments 
were he to be told that the “Punt: 
Fermi” editorial applies to him.) 

These variations in policy are 
not mere expediency. They flow 
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naturally from the Holy See’s way of 
thinking, most of all from its elon- 
gated sense of time. The Catholic 
Church is never in a hurry—which is 
primarily why the hierarchy here is 
so evidently relaxed about Kennedy's 
candidacy or possible election. 


Wppoome the United States may be- 
come a predominantly Catholic 
nation some day—Cardinal Spellman 
puts it at about a hundred years 
from now—the Vatican sees this as a 
normal and mostly demographic 
growth process, which began two 
centuries ago under a Protestant 
government and can go on perfectly 
well under Protestant governments 
for another century or two or three 
or four. Short of the Catholics’ ideal 
state, there is no other state in the 
world that leaves Catholics freer to 
live, worship, teach, and preach as 
they please; and so long as this holds 
true, the Vatican does not really care 
whether a Catholic becomes Presi- 
dent or whether the candidate elect- 
ed is a Democrat or a Republican. 
There are only two major circum- 
stances that might alter this attitude 
in Rome. One would be if the Cath- 
olics’ freedom and status were to be 
threatened in the United States; the 
other would be if American foreign 
policy were not only to differ sub- 
stantially from the Vatican’s but to 
differ in the particularly internation- 
al areas—the Communist countries, 
say, or Africa—where the Vatican’s 
long-term interests are most deeply 
concerned. At the moment neither 
of these circumstances applies. 

It has been many years since 
American Catholics have been seri- 
ously troubled by popular anti-Cath- 
olic movements like Know-Nothing- 
ism or the Ku Klux Klan. (One of 
the motives for the Holy See’s diff- 
dence about Kennedy, in fact, is the 
resurgence of something like this 
kind of sentiment during the cur- 
rent campaign.). Under the Constitu- 
tion the Catholics’ religious liberty 
has always been scrupulously pro- 
tected. As for American foreign pol- 
icy, it has closely paralleled the Vati- 
can’s for several decades, especially 
since the last war. Whether under 
Democratic or Republican adminis- 
trations, the State Department has 
almost always agreed with the Holy 
See on important issues like interna- 
tional Communism or the decolonial- 
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ization of Africa, and has consistent- 
ly supported the Catholic parties of 
Western Europe. Also, both parties 
while in power have tried repeated- 
ly to send an ambassador to the Holy 
See, the Democrats officially, the Re- 
publicans unofficially by dispatching 
the Catholic Mrs, Luce as ambassa- 
dor to the Italian government in 
Rome. The Vatican lost no time in 
rejecting such secondhand represen- 
tation—rather tartly too. 

All things considered, it seems un- 
likely that in the event of Kennedy’s 
election the Pope would pack his 
bags and move to Washington—espe- 
cially the present Pope, who is almost 
eighty and has shown a marked 
aversion to the political role assumed 
by his predecessor, Pius XII. In the 
two years since his accession to St. 
Peter’s throne, John XXIII has 
worked single-mindedly to become 
the kind of pastoral Pope whom, in 
a time of great spiritual crisis for the 
Catholics and the world, he believes 
the Church needs. He has even gone 
so far as to change the juridical 
status of the Italian church, the only 
one that until a year ago had been 
guided directly by the Vatican rather 
than by its national episcopal coun- 
cil, and he has insisted since then 





that political decisions in every 
country, including Italy, should be 
left to the judgment of the local 
clergy. 

For all practical purposes, then, 
the question of Kennedy's inde- 
pendence in the White House de- 
pends on what kind of Catholic he 
is. In theory once again, a good 
Catholic in or out of politics owes 


obedience to his confessor or his 
bishop. But history has few ex- 
amples of a Catholic statesman who 
has been a perfectly obedient servant 
to the Church, and with every 
passing century the examples get 
rarer: in France, in Belgium, in Ger- 
many, and even in Italy, Catholic 
politicians nowadays tend to render 
a lot more unto Caesar than their 
ancestors did. 


Two Thousand Years 


“In a case like Kennedy’s,” says a 
professor of theology in one of 
Rome’s Catholic universities, “it’s all 
a matter of conscience. If he were 
the kind of Catholic who went to 
Mass daily, wore hair shirts, and 
took the vow of chastity, he would 
probably feel inclined to follow the 
advice of his confessor or bishop. If 
on the other hand he were a Sunday 
or every-other-Sunday Mass Catholic, 
he probably wouldn't feel bound to 
do anything except where his per- 
sonal morals were concerned. Nat- 
urally he would be a rather poor 
Catholic if he refused to listen to 
his priest on questions of his private 
morals. But he wouldn’t necessarily 
be a bad Catholic if he refused to 
propose legislation on such subjects. 
Morality is categorical and obliges 
by inner consent. Legislation is con- 
ditioned and works by some kind of 
external coercion.” 

While aware—painfully aware—of 
Kennedy's frequent declarations of 
independence, Vatican leaders don’t 
know whether he would regard pres- 
sure from the clergy itself as a form of 
“external coercion,” and on the whole 
they would rather not find out. No 
one in the Vatican seems to think it 
would be wise for American Catho- 
lics to press Kennedy hard on any- 
thing, least of all on delicate ques- 
tions like divorce or birth control— 
“Think,” says one dignitary here, 
“of the Margaret Sanger speak-easies 
that would spring up from coast to 
coast overnight”; and this opinion is 
based not on sentiment or morality 
or dogma but on the realism that 
has preserved the Holy See for two 
thousand years. In another two thou- 
sand years America may be a closely 
knit Catholic state, but meanwhile, 
as the Vatican sees it, forty million 
Catholics are living comfortably 
with a hundred and twenty million 
Protestants. 
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ALASTAIR 


LONDON 

ee HAS probably never been a 
time since the first Atlantic cable 
was laid when such a torrent of 
news has flowed eastward to splash 
itself across the front pages of Eu- 


rope’s newspapers. But since it is- 


almost exclusively concerned with 
happenings in one small corner of 
the United States and with the gy- 
rations and fulminations of Rus- 
sians, Ghanaians, Yugoslavs, Indo- 
nesians, and Egyptians, the average 
European can hardly be blamed for 
letting the recollection that Amer- 
ica is about to make a momentous 
political choice sink to the bottom 
of his unconscious. The keen inter- 
est in the outcome of the election 
that was displayed at the time of 
the conventions—being more knowl- 
edgeable about the nuances of Amer- 
ican politics than one’s conversa- 
tional partner is now a recognized 
form of one-upmanship, at least in 
Britain—has temporarily been di- 
verted by the sense that the United 
States is merely the real estate sur- 
rounding the United Nations, and 
days pass without a serious Euro- 
pean paper—the Times or the 
Guardian, Le Monde or Le Figaro, 
and their counterparts—having any 
space for analyses of the fortunes of 
Nixon and Kennedy. 

But this does not mean that those 
whose job it is to take hard thought 
for the future—in foreign offices and 
embassies, in cabinet rooms, or the 
higher reaches of trade and com- 
merce—are unaware of the size of 
the change that is impending with 
the retirement of President Eisen- 
hower or that they have given no 
consideration to its consequences. 
Several times and in several capitals 
I have recently heard European of- 
ficials put forward an almost identi- 
cal argument: that when all the 
sound and fury of U-2s and sum- 
mits, Castros and Congos have sub- 
sided, the most important event in 
1960 will be seen to have been the 
replacement of Eisenhower by a 
man who is young enough to be 
his son. 

But if those who wield power 


The Campaign Seen from Europe 


BUCHAN 


in Europe and mold its opinions 
sense that profound changes may 
soon occur in American-European 
relationships as one taut young man 
or the other replaces the old friend 
of nearly twenty years, Europeans 
in general feel less involved in 
this election than in any other 
since the Old World began to 
take seriously the politics of the 
New. There is a barely discernible 
bias toward Kennedy, but since 
Europe is naturally for the Demo- 
crats—the party of the immigrant, 
of F.D.R., of Nato and the Mar- 
shall Plan—the fact that he is only 
marginally preferred is an index of 
how negative an impression he has 
made on the world outside the 
United States. In Paris, of course, 
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he has ready-made enemies among 
those who still resent his strong at- 
tack three years ago on France’s Al- 
gerian policy. In Germany the old 
nabobs who support Adenauer still 
hanker for the party of Dulles and 
relish the kitchen polemics of Nix- 
on, but the newer tide of opinion 
that is beginning to flow toward 
Willy Brandt is more doubtful. 
Britain is perhaps the most ardently 
pro-Democratic European country, 
and it is an index of this that the 
dubious record here of the sena- 
tor’s father in the _ post-Munich 
years is hardly ever recalled, pub- 
licly or even privately. 

The fact that this year’s contest 
finds intelligent European opinion 
less engaged than in any previous 
Presidential election since F.D.R. 
first made Europeans interested in 
them is not due to apathy or to any 
deeply informed assessment of the 
differences and similarities between 





the Republican and the Democratic 
platforms. It is certainly not the re. 
sult of any calculation that either 
Kennedy or Nixon will be more 
considerate of European interests 
than Eisenhower; indeed the reverse 
is assumed, for the preoccupation of 
both Kennedy and Nixon with Asia, 
Africa, and Latin America has cer. 
tainly been marked and digesied. 
What Europeans want is to be 
treated consistently, rather than to 
be hailed as blood brothers one 
moment and rabid imperialists the 
next. 

After eight years of Eisenhower, 
Europeans care much less about his 
successor’s views on colonialism or 
Formosa or disarmament, and very 
much that there should be some 
rough correspondence between his 
words and the actions of his gov- 
ernment; that his chief assistants do 
not say one thing in negotiations 
and another on Capitol Hill; that 
they should know where they stand 
on tariffs and food quotas; that dip- 
lomatic negotiations should not be 
subject to continuous interagency 
disputes in Washington; that com- 
plex matters of interallied policy 
should not be the victim of chance 
obiter dicta in a casual press con- 
ference; and above all that their 
own electorate should not continu- 
ally have its nerves rubbed raw by 
the dire predictions of Pentagon of- 
ficials trying to justify cheir ap- 
propriations before Congressional 
committees. What shocked informed 
European opinion about the U-2 
incident, for instance, was not that 
the United States was involved 
in espionage but rather the evi- 
dence it revealed of the almost 
complete collapse of the Executive 
machinery. 


Time for a Change 

The diffusion of power in Washing: 
ton is desperately hard on allied 
nerves. If European officials have a 
particular reason for feeling that at 
this moment “westward, look, the 
land is bright,” it is because they 
believe, perhaps naively, that either 
of these tough, ruthless young men 
will restore the center of power to 
the only place from which Amer- 
ica’s foreign policy can be conducted 
with dispatch and _ consistency- 
namely, to the big desk in the up 
Stairs study in the White House. 
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Moreover, there is a hope in all the 
European chancelleries that with 
a change of administration there 
may come some improvement_ of 
American representation in Europe, 
which, with the marked exception 
of certain career ambassadors, has 
been gradually declining throughout 
the Eisenhower years. If there is 
one aspect of American policy in 
Europe on which there is unani- 
mous agreement that “It’s time for 
a change,” it is that the kind of 
gentle elderly lawyers or corpora- 
tion executives who become ambas- 
sadors should be replaced by men 
approximating more closely the 
spectrum of talent and brains that 
is to be found in the United States 
itself. It is ironic, and not wholly 
in the best interests of the Euro- 
pean-American relationship at this 
moment, that the only really mag- 
netic and effective American repre- 
sentative in Europe is a soldier— 
General Lauris Norstad, NATO's Su- 
preme Commander Europe—a figure 
who towers over his civilian col- 
leagues not only in military but in 
diplomatic skills. It follows that if 
Europe is to occupy a lesser place 
in the scale of American values, its 
nations will need more tactful 
handling. 


- ANTICIPATION of having a firm 
young hand on the tiller does 
of course present its own diff- 
culties. The leadership of Europe 
is at the moment in the hands of 
unusually old men, and it is un- 
likely that Macmillan, Adenauer, or 
de Gaulle shares the elation of his 
younger officials. In part, each de- 
rives some of his own internal po- 
litical strength from the belief that 
he is “the man who can handle 
Ike.” Each of these men faces a 
period of difficult adjustment—and 
a weakening of his own particular 
raison d’étre—in dealing with a 
young man with whom there are no 
memories to share, no_ personal 
credit account to soften divergencies 
of view, no _ postprandial _ plati- 
tudes beneath which to slumber 
when they meet. The first few 
months of the new administration 
will undoubtedly be rough going 
for the old men of Europe. The 
hope in Europe is that President 
Kennedy/Nixon can also make 
Khrushchev feel his age. 
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Why de Gaulle Stayed Home 


EDMOND TAYLOR 


Paris 
cy OF THE aptest comments on 
the current international situa- 
tion is an allegorical novel just pub- 
lished here called Les Blanc-Bleus 
(“The Dead-Whites”’). In this literary 
nightmare of the Orwell-Huxley tra- 
dition, a talented young Spanish- 
French writer named Guy Ponce de 
Leon relates the collapse of west- 
ern civilization and the occupation 
of Paris by eerie barbarians with 
leprous white skins. The invaders 
don’t have to evict their former 
rulers. They simply take over the 
empty, intact capitals of the West 
after all their inhabitants have been 
struck down by a mysterious pesti- 
lence that literally disintegrates them 
from within—a kind of galloping 
vacuity. 

Since the opening of the U.N. 
Assembly, there is a haunting feel- 
ing prevalent here that something 
closely akin to that weird malady 
has begun to attack the West—a feel- 
ing that has been made even more 
painful by several recent manifesta- 
tions of French and interallied dis- 
unity. Its main source is the French 
conviction that western leadership 
has failed to appreciate the menace 
to western interests throughout the 
world resulting from what General 


fle Gaulle in one of his latest speeches 
\ ' 


termed the “degeneration” of the 
U.N. into a “permanent scandal 
‘marked by intemperate speeches, by 
warlike threats, and by absurd efforts 
on the part of the different blocs to 
outbid each other.” 

As the French see it, the West's 
procedural successes in the Assembly 
don’t compensate for the transforma- 
tion of the U.N. into a “dangerous 
instrument of demagoguery in the 
hands of our enemies”—in the words 
of one French diplomat just back 
from New York. The long-term ero- 
sion of the western position in the 
U.N. proceeds at an accelerated pace. 
Though there is considerable con- 
troversy over where to put the 


blame, French observers, both offi- 
cial and journalistic, have been al- 
most unanimous in reporting the 
western eclipse there. 

“The strengthening of the neu- 
tralist bloc in the U.N. has intensi- 
fied discord rather than understand- 
ing,” notes an editorial in Combat, 
which sometimes itself leans toward 
neutralism. “Time is no longer on 
the side of the Occident. But what 
is worse is that the Occidentals no 
longer help themselves so that provi- 
dence may help them.” 

Archneutralist Claude Bourdet, 
while supporting Hammarskjéld on 
the theory that he is the “faithful 
instrument of the neutrals,” gloomily 
cables from New York to his weekly 
France-Observateur that U.N. ex- 
perts now rate the secretary-general’s 
administrative life expectancy very 
low as the result of the remorseless 
Soviet offensive against him. Le 
Monde more cautiously voices the 
same worry. 

“The West, just because it is the 
West, must justify everything and 
render accounts to everybody,” re- 
ports the U.N. correspondent of 
L’Express in a more philosophical 
but even bleaker dispatch. “Its pride 
must be humbled, it must be pun- 
ished for its past glories, it must be 
shown that its reign is ended. West- 
erners used to react to such attacks. 
This time they are completely dis- 
oriented.” 


MM" SANGUINE European observers 
remain confident of the basic 
healthiness of western reflexes and 
of the possibility of restoring the 
U.N. to its proper role. They at- 
tribute the lack of an effective west- 
ern presence there partly to the 
American Presidential election, which 
inevitably creates a leadership vac- 
uum in the heart of the western 
camp, and partly to the fact that 
many people have become so _ be- 
mused by the recent political Wal- 
purgis Night on Forty-Second Street 
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that they failed to notice how dan- 
gerous it is. 

“I had the impression while I was 
in New York,” a French delegate 
told me, “that American newspaper 
readers and TV viewers were so hyp- 
notized by Khrushchev’s antics and 
the whole Manhattan circus that 
they forgot that such a thing as 
Europe, or even the Atlantic com- 
munity, had ever existed.” 

The American delegation to the 
U.N. is given credit here for trying 
to co-operate with America’s allies— 
when it happened to think of them. 
But there is a tendency in French 
diplomatic circles to feel that the 
U.S. delegates, in their frantic, fre- 
quently futile maneuvering to neu- 
tralize the neutralists and pacify the 
pacifists, became so enmeshed in tac- 
tics and procedure that they some- 
times lost sight of the western 
community. In trying to conduct dig- 
nified diplomacy or demonstrate con- 
structive statesmanship in the midst 
of such a propaganda circus, our 
representatives—including President 
Eisenhower—could not help looking 
a little foolish, it is felt here. The 
French, with their Latin sensitivity 
to ridicule and their practical ex- 
perience in dealing with Afro-Asian 
peoples, consider that this image of 
the West as an elderly Sunday- 
school teacher mumbling moralistic 
platitudes to a jeering pack of 
unruly adolescents is one of the 
most disastrous that could be pro- 
jected throughout what is called here 
the “Third World.” 


Voice from the Citadel 


It was largely to avoid wasting his 
time in aimless and chaotic pro- 
cedures that de Gaulle, according to 
well-informed French sources, took 
the decision not to join the other 
heads of state or government in New 
York and not even to allow Foreign 
Minister Maurice Couve de Murville 
to put in more than a brief formal 
appearance. The decision was widely 
criticized here—even several cabinet 
ministers were reported to have ar- 
gued against it—but now public 
opinion seems to be swinging around 
to the view that he was right, at 
least in not going himself. 

“We found nothing but the lowest 
demagogy, insults, and gross calum- 
nies directed at certain nations and 
certain men,” declared one returning 





delegate, Senator Jean-Louis Ti- 
naud, a member of the Independent 
Party, which is usually critical of 
de Gaulle’s whole foreign policy. “I 
consider that in such a free-for-all 
France should not debase itself to 
discuss the Algerian affair.” 

De Gaulle has sharpened his own 
attacks on the U.N. In his recent 
presidential tour through the Savoy 
region his kindest reference to the 
organization was to call it a “vast 
and confused Areopagus.” Nearly 
everywhere he laid special stress on 
the incongruity of “coalitions of 
totalitarians, professional dictators, 
and also a certain number of more 
or less stable and responsible new 
states” setting themselves up to 
judge ancient nations like France. 





Despite his sometimes excessively 
ationalistic overtones, de Gaulle’s 
attacks on the U.N. are primarily a 
critique of the way the West behaved 
during the Assembly. He wants to 
awaken the West to the dangers that 
face it, to arouse its leaders from 
their lethargy, to check the wave of 
defeatism, which, like the strange 
epidemic in Ponce de Leon’s novel, 
threatens to disintegrate civilization 
from within. De Gaulle realizes that 
the new states of the “Third World” 
have a role to play in the U.N. that 
cannot be denied, but he considers 
that this makes it essential for the 
West to act more in concert to de- 
fend its values and interests. Above 
ll, he believes that Europe, which 
e considers the moral citadel of 
Christendom, must draw together 
and make its voice heard more forci- 
bly in the world. 





“Our Europe is the main hearth 

f reason, of progress, and of fra- 
ternity,” he declared in Savoy. “It 
always was. If it falls apart the fire 
will go out. It must draw closer to- 
gether, co-operate, organize itself for 
progress and defense.” 


iy CAN BE ARGUED that de Gaulle 
is impeding his own goal of 
European unity when he reaffirms 
France’s separate identity in terins 
as bristling as those he used in his 
Savoy speeches. His insistence that 
France must not let its soul and per- 
sonality be swallowed up—whether 
by the U.N., Nato, or Europe—and 
the particularly isolationist ring of 
his atomic policy as enunciated in 
his October 7 address at Grenoble al- 
most broke up the conference be- 
tween Adenauer, Premier Michel 
Debré, and Couve de Murville in 
Bonn on the same day. 

De Gaulle, however, has some 
compelling reasons for appealing 
o the latent nationalism of the 
French people at this time. One 
obvious one is the need to harden 
French public opinion against U.N. 
interference in the Algerian ques- 
tion—and to show France’s allies that 





it is hardening, so that they will 
avoid the mistake of putting pres- 
sure on France. This by no means 
implies that de Gaulle’s own Al- 
gerian policy is hardening; on the 
contrary, he now seems to be encour- 
aging the African members of the 
French Community to search for a 
peaceful solution for Algeria. 
Another reason for harping on the 
nationalist theme is de Gaulle’s un- 
derstandable desire to preserve 
French national unity and his own 
régime. Both are seriously threat- 
ened by what he terms “contradic- 
tory excesses.” One of these is the 
strange alliance between pro-NaTo, 
pro-European French liberals and 
right-wing reactionaries who hope to 
trade support for American views 
about integrated defense in NATo in 
return for American acceptance of 
the dismal “Algérie francaise” for- 
mula that de Gaulle has repudiated. 
The other domestic “excess” is a 
left-wing drive for peace at almost 
any price in Algeria, which Guy Mol- 
let’s Socialists have joined. The 
center-right and left-wing attacks 
have tended to converge in the 
parliamentary offensive against the 
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de Gaulle-sponsored bill for an in- 
dependent atomic striking force. 

Probably the most valid reason 
for de Gaulle’s present reversion to 
a nationalist vocabulary he has rarely 
employed since his return to power 
is the concern he is said to feel over 
the defeatist and neutralist current 
that is beginning to run in a number 
of countries, including France. Allied 
observers here have hitherto paid 
little attention to this trend because 
it usually expresses itself in pressures 
for a quick settlement in Algeria, 
which they are inclined to think is 
sound policy. But as a symptom of 
national morale, the controversial 
recent manifesto of French intel- 
lectuals justifying refusal of military 
service or desertion for reasons of 
conscience suggests something less 
healthy than reasoned conviction 
about the need for ending the war 
in Algeria. And Sartre’s testimony 
sent from Latin America during last 
month’s trial of several French ac- 
complices of the F.L.N. (he expressed 
personal willingness to hide agents 
or “carry suitcases” for the enemies 
of his country) revealed a truly dis- 
turbing degree of civic alienation 
among certain French intellectuals. 
Such extremes are rare, but sizable 
pacifist and neutralist minorities are 
beginning to spread demoralization 
—and not only with regard to 
France’s Algerian struggle. 


— the Socialists and the Chris- 
tian Democrats (M.R.P.), up 
to now among the stoutest pillars 
of Atlantic co-operation in France, 
seem peculiarly vulnerable on their 
left flanks to the neutralist infection. 
Here, as far as France is concerned, 
lies the real threat to NATo. De Gaulle 
has never been and could not possi- 
bly be a neutralist. Mostly because 
of his limited confidence in Ameri- 
can leadership, he may be inclined 
to assign to his country too great a 
role in the defense of the West. He 
is trying to stem the defeatist, neu- 
tralist current by reanimating the 
militant, almost fanatical dedication 
to the cause of France that during 
the war made the Free French con- 
stantly admirable if sometimes in- 
sufferable. His success will doubtless 
supply a tonic for western morale 
even though creating new headaches 
for western policymakers. His failure 
would be too grim to contemplate. 
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Austria, the Reluctant Neutral 


GORDON SHEPHERD 


VIENNA 
es YEARS AGO this fall, a Russian 
lieutenant colonel, with a pack- 
age of food wrapped in newspaper 
under his arm, hurried along the 
tracks at the dingy railroad station 
of Bruck an der Leitha, twenty-five 
miles outside Vienna, and clambered 
onto the rear coach of a Soviet mili- 
tary train that was just puffing 
away eastward. In a modest sort of 
way, he also clambered into history. 
For that officer was recorded as the 
last soldier of the Soviet occupation 
garrison to leave postwar Austria; 
and the Russian evacuation which 
he completed by jumping onto his 
train was the first (and so far the 
only) voluntary Red Army with- 
drawal of the cold war. 

In the spring of 1955, the then 
Soviet Foreign Minister V. M. Molo- 
tov had invited an Austrian govern- 
ment delegation to Moscow and had 
offered them freedom on a silver 
platter if they promised strict neu- 
trality in return. The Neutrality 
Law of October 26, 1955, passed 
by the Austrian parliament a few 
hours after the last Allied soldier 
left Austrian soil, was in its essen- 
tials the fulfillment of this semi- 
official “April Memorandum” drawn 
up in the Soviet capital. 

Under the terms of this law, Aus- 
tria declared its “perpetual neutral- 
ity” and, to preserve this, undertook 
“never to join any military alliance 
and never to permit military bases 
of foreign powers to be set up on 
its territory.” 

With this belated settlement of the 
Austrian question, Russia paid for 
its entrance ticket into polite diplo- 
matic society—the road to Geneva 
in 1955 had to pass through Vienna. 
And, as Molotov made clear when he 
signed the treaty, the Kremlin was 
deliberately creating a precedent for 
the far more important case of Ger- 
many. From the Soviet point of 
view, Austria’s neutral freedom was 
simply a Danubian sprat to catch 
the German mackerel. 

The Austrians were too happy at 
getting their long-promised liberty 
to examine the bill too closely—in 


addition to the neutrality pledge it 
also included $150 million worth of 
goods and ten million tons of crude 
oil as reparations to the Soviet 
Union. 


A Selective Neutrality 

Soon after the bell ringing had 
stopped in Vienna, however, the 
head scratching began. In Moscow 
the Austrian government commit- 
ted itself to a neutrality “of the 
type practiced by Switzerland.” Yet 
it was immediately clear that to 
copy the Swiss model in practice 
would make a mockery both of Aus- 
tria’s present outlook and its past 
history. 

The Swiss have been neutral in 
law, in fact, and therefore in men- 
tality ever since 1815. The Austrians 
were committed on one side or the 
other in all of Europe’s classic con- 
flicts and combinations except the 
Crimean War. The arguments of the 
present situation seem no_ less 
imperative. The Austrians are a 
ninety per cent Catholic com- 
munity living on the fringes of a 
would-be atheist empire. Their re- 
public is the only bastion of freedom 
left in a Communist Danube basin. 
Their economic links and political, 
traditional, and cultural affinities 
are with the West. 

The military pledge was clear 
enough. And on the opposite hori- 
zon, everyone was agreed that the 
ideological freedom -of the individ- 
ual citizen was obviously unimpaired 
and therefore unnecessary to discuss. 
The problem was how to plot Aus- 
tria’s course in the field of foreign 
affairs that lay between. 

By 1960, two things had emerged 
from this conflict between Austria's 
western conscience and its eastern 
commitment. The first was the gov- 
ernment’s determination to make its 
foreign policy pragmatic, not prede- 
termined by any model, whether 
Swiss, Swedish, or other. Thus Aus- 
tria’s decision in 1956 to join the 
Council of Europe paid tribute to 
its western allegiances. But its ad- 
herence last year to the European 

(Continued on page 34) 
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Monthly Issues $6. 


Moror Boar 
PODAY TROT 


16. TRULY A BOAT OWN- 
ER’S ‘BIBLE’ with the 
latest word on cruising, 
sporting events, fitting 
out, maintenance and 
design. 12 Monthly Is- 
sues $6.50. 3 Years $13. 


15. A UNIQUE, PERCEP- 
TIVE PANORAMA of the 
world to help you- as- 
sess the course of hu- 
man events in all its 
phases—from politics to 
olar science. 12 Month- 
y issues $6. 





HOBBIES AND SPECIAL INTERESTS 


41. AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER—Britain’s most wide- 
ly read and oldest camera weekly. Fact-packed 
articles of vital interest to every lensman—cine 
section, colour and other top-line features. Weekly 
$14. 3 Years $28. 

42. CAGE BIRDS — Expert, authoritative advice on 
care and eon treatment of caged and aviary birds. 
Delightful articles and illustrations. Weekly $5.50. 
44. PREDICTION—Fascinating reports on astrology, 
spiritualism and occult sciences. Monthly horo- 
scope. Monthly $7. 

45. STAMP MAGAZINE —Collectors’ and traders’ 
guide to new issues and offers. Rare selections and 
collections. Monthly $3.50. 

46. WIRELESS WORLD — Britain's leading magazine 
for technicians in electronics, radio, television. Re- 
ports on every new development from stereo to 
satellite control. Monthly $5. 3 Years $10. 
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13. VIVID, VITAL RE- 
VIEWS AND PERSPEC- 
TIVE on literature, the 
arts, and current af- 


14. SEE THE WORLD 
through Britain’s fore- 
most travel and adven- 
ture magazine. Colour- 


fairs. Joseph Alsop says: 
“To follow the mysteri- 
ous movement of ideas 
...fead Encounter.’ 12 


ful pictures and prose 
give you “‘on-the-spot”’ 
insight to cultures, cus- 
toms. 12 Monthly Is- 


Monthly Issues $7.50. sues $6. 
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17. FOR MEN OF ADVEN- 
TUROUS SPIRIT. Excit- 
ing true stories of haz- 
ardous, mysterious and 
reeling experiences. 
12 Monthly Issues $3.50. 


18. THE HOMEMAKERS 
HANDBOOK for distinc- 
tive fashions, superb 
decor and design. Fas- 
cinating fiction, and de- 
lightful, helpful reports 
on every aspect of the 
English garden. 12 
Monthly Issues $5.50. 








WORLD AFFAIRS, NEWS, COMMENTARY 


47. DAILY TELEGRAPH AIR EDITION—Arrives in New 
York on the day of publication to give you up-to- 
the-minute British angle on trouble spots of the 
world. Famous behind the scenes ‘‘London Day By 
Day” column. 3 Months $12, Year $48. 

48. LISTENER—Famous minds of Britain speaking to 
you. Talks of the top English experts on religion, 
arts, sciences, world events over the BBC are put 
into print to provide you with a unique insight to 
Britain's thinking. Weekly $7.50. 

50. SPECTATOR—A view of the world’s affairs with 
adroit piercing commentary, deft analyses and 
sparkling wit. Politics, literature, art covered b 
renowned writers such as Evelyn Waugh, John Gal- 
braith, Erskine Childers and James Joll. Weekly $8, 
Air Edition $18. 

51. THE SPHERE —A penetrating eye on the swiftly 
changing picture of world events. An illustrated 
publication that’s both educational and entertain- 
ing. Weekly plus Christmas Number $22.50. 
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LITERATURE, THE 
ARTS AND SCIENCES 


19. ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW— 
Internationally famous for infor- 
mation on British and foreign 
architecture and interior design. 
Lavishly illustrated. Monthly $9. 


22. JOHN O’LONDON’S — penetrat- 
ing articles on literature, arts, 
book reviews. Delightfully enter- 
taining for everyone. Weekly $8. 


23. NEW SCIENTIST—Authorita- 
tive reports on the progress of 
science and technology written 
for the non-specialist’s complete 
comprehension. Weekly $12. 

25. ENGLISH DIGEST—Informa- 
tive, provocative, amusing ar- 
ticles and topics. A skillful blend 
of the serious and light side of 
life covering everything in Brit- 
ain from John O’Groats to Land’s 
End, including other parts of the 
world, too. Monthly $4. 2 Yrs. $7. 


26. IRISH DIGEST—Combining the 
finest in entertainment, litera- 
ture and current affairs—with the 
distinctive literary flavor of old 
ireland. Listed among its con- 
tributors are master wordsmen 
such as Sean O’Casey, Lord Dun- 
sany, Brendan Behan and a host 
of others. Monthly $4. 2 Yrs. $7. 
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THE BRITISH COUNTRYSIDE 


34. THE COUNTRYMAN —Al! the 
charm and appeal of rural Eng- 
land as it really is. Contains 200 
fascinating pages of articles and 
photographs. 8 Quarterly Is- 
sues $4. 

35. FARM AND COUNTRY—The 
first and foremost illustrated 
blood stock journal in the world. 
Provides a complete picture of 
British farming. Includes famous 
Christmas number ‘‘Holly 
Leaves”. Weekly $9.50. 

37. HORSE & HOUND — Devoted to 
racing, hunting, breeding, horse 


PROFESSIONAL AND TECHNICAL JOURNALS 


53. DESIGN— Official magazine of 
British Council of Industrial De- 
sign. Complete news of activities 
of London Design Center, latest 
design developments throughout 
the world. Monthly $7. 

54. ELECTRONIC TECHNOLOGY 
— Formerly Electronic and Radio 
Engineer. Latest authoritative 
news of world research in elec- 
tronics, radio, television. An ad- 
vanced guide for og 
and students. Monthly $9.50. 3 
Years $19. 
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THE SPORTSMAN’S CHO 


28. AUTOSPORT—The inte 
tional Motor Sporting Vicekly. 
citing on-the-spot reports 
photos of world’s great rac 
Grand Prix and Rallies. ® 
tests of sports and grand t 
ing cars. Weekly $13. 

29. THE FIELD—The country 
nal devoted to outdoor |ife—gam 
fishing, polo, turf and ot 
sports plus informative farm 
gardening reports. Weekly $1 
30. FOOTBALL MONTHLY-& 
land’s leading soccer maga: 
with striking action photos of} 
games and the world’s forem 
footballers. Monthly $4.50. 
33. RIDING—Britain’s lead 
magazine for horse-lovers. ¢ 
ers show-jumping, hunting, 
ing, polo and all aspects 
horsemanship. Yearly Subse 
tion (12 Issues) $3.00. 
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38. GARDENER’S CHRONICLE 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED- 
complete garden journal bring 
hours of rewarding pleasure 
guidance to garden lov 
throughout the world. Weekly 
40. WARWICKSHIRE AND WORt 
TERSHIRE MAGAZINE —The 

nal of the Shakespeare co 
Dramatically illustrated and 
perbly written to bring you 
full flavor of the home are 
the immortal bard. Monthly 



















55. FLIGHT—The leading w 
authority on aircraft, spaced 
and missiles. Studied avidly 
Cape Canaveral to the Urals. 
cludes business and service 
pects. Weekly $15. 3 Years 
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trends. Latest developments 
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America. Weekly $12. 
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2. BRITAIN’S MOST SOPHISTI- 
CATED AND BEST INFORMED SO- 
CIETY AND FASHION MAGAZINE 
- News and pictures of people, 
parties and previews of how the 
world’s most fashionabie wom- 
en will be dressing next season. 
26 secant Issues $14. 
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3. THE MOST QUOTED MAGAZINE 
FROM WASHINGTON TO MOSCOW 
—Authoritative reports, influen- 
tial commentary, fascinating 
facts on world wide — and 
business with a weekly Amer- 
ican Survey. 52 Issues $15. Air 
Editions $. 5. 


THE SAMRGY TIMES 
WEEKLY REVIEW 





7. RENOWNED FOR NEWS IN 
DEPTH AND LOW’S CARTOONS 
—Clear, concise reporting of 
the world’s events to help 
broaden the view of even the 
most informed reader...bril- 
liant dispatches by Alistair 
Cooke. 52 Weekly Issues $4. Air 
Edition $8. 





8. COMMENTARY BY BRITAIN’S 
LEADING DAILY NEWSPAPER on 
the week's events, world af- 
fairs, politics, the arts, finance 
and sports presented in The 
Times’ discerning manner. 52 
Issues $6. Air Edition $12. 
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4. SUPERB VIEWS AND REPORTS 
OF HISTORIC, GRACIOUS ENG- 
LISH LIVING—A weekly trip to 
traditional Britain as she’s al- 
ways been and will be. See her 
castles, customs and culture... 
colourful photography recording 
a part of Britain’s proud heri- 
tage. 52 Weekly Issues $22. 
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9. LIVELY, LAVISH, LITERATE 
REPORTS ON THE YOUNG MOD- 
ERNS’ WORLD —Keep apace of 
the very latest in clothes, cars, 
sports, jazz, food, drink—and 
ideas by Britain’s most agile 
writers. 12 Monthly Issues $9. 





—MAILED DIRECT FROM LONDON 
FOR AN ENTIRE YEAR 
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5. HUMOUR AT ITS UTMOST... 
DEFT AND DELIGHTFUL — Interna- 
tionally known and prized for dis- 
tinctive wit, criticism and pol- 
ish. Unique in its appeal to the 
discriminating intellect. 53 Is- 
sues Including the Annual 
Almanack. $9. 
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10. FOREMOST COVERAGE OF 
THE INTERNATIONAL AUTOMO- 
BILE WORLD — Advance news — 
week by week—of all latest 
models from England, the Con- 
tinent, America. Vivid race re- 
ports, sports car surveys —crit: 
ical road tests. Special show 
issues. 52 Weekly Issues $11. 
3 Years $22. 
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Free Trade Association rather than 
to the Common Market (despite 
much stronger trade: links with the 
latter) marked an equally clear con- 
cession to the Soviet Union, which 
regards the European Six as a polit- 
ical and military alliance. 

Underlying this pragmatism is a 
second and more fundamental as- 
sumption about Austrian neutrality, 
namely that it is military only. This 
interpretation emphasizes the com- 
plete breakaway from the Swiss pat- 
tern prescribed in Moscow and ac- 
cepted in Vienna five years ago. It 
was not reached without a great 
deal of anxious soul searching but 
was finally confirmed by no less a 
person than Austria’s seventy-year- 
old president, Dr. Adolf Schaerf, 
who recently declared: “We attach 
great importance to our neutrality 
being regarded as a military one. In 
other aspects, and particularly in all 
questions of culture, we do not wish 
to be tied to any historically molded 
pattern.” 


Khrushchev’s Visit 


This was the stage that neutral 
Austrian political philosophy had 
reached when, this summer, Khru- 
shchev paid his nine-day visit to 
Austria. The Soviet premier prompt- 
ly dragged all the country’s newly 
bleached neutrality skeletons out of 
the cupboard and rattled them un- 
der the startled eyes of his hosts. 

He first tackled the delicate theme 
when halfway through his whirl- 
wind propaganda tour at Salzburg. 
After a jovial tourist day ending 
with a visit to Mozart's birthplace, 
Khrushchev moved over to a recep- 
tion at the old archbishop’s resi- 
dence. Amid the gilt baroque mir- 
rors and the crystal chandeliers, he 
launched into a very untouristlike 
political speech. “We prize Austria’s 
neutrality very highly,” he assured 
his audience. “And we shall not re- 
main idle if anyone tries to infringe 
it.” 

For a people like the Austrians 
who have seen examples of Soviet 
“protection” on their eastern door- 
step, this promise was unpleasant 
enough. But worse was to come in 
the southernmost province of Ca- 
rinthia, which Khrushchev visited 
the next day. Nodding toward the 
nearby NATO frontier of Italy, the 
Soviet leader said: “I betray no se- 
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cret when I say that foreign military 
bases with rocket sites have been 
stationed for some time in your vi- 
cinity and that these are directed 
against Russia and its neighbors. It 
would be difficult not to realize that 
the existence of these bases, if they 
were employed against the social- 
istic countries, would involve a 
violation of Austria’s neutrality.” 
This was rubbing salt into the cut 
opened at Salzburg, and the Aus- 
trian government jumped accord- 
ingly. Strategically speaking, neutral 
Austria is in the unique and unen- 
viable position of having a common 
frontier with two Warsaw Pact 
states (Czechoslovakia and Hun- 
gary), two pillars of NATo (Italy and 
West Germany), and two other coun- 
tries, neutral or noncommitted like 
itself (Switzerland and Yugoslavia). 
The combined military strength of 
these neighbors has been estimated 
by Austrian Defense Minister Ferdi- 
nand Graf at “130 divisions, five 
mountain brigades, and an unknown 
number of rocket regiments.” 


ee AUSTRIAN government knows 
that its little army of 53,000 men 
would be powerless to hold a thrust 
from any section of this mighty iron 
ring that encircles the country. It 
also knows that for the two mili- 
tary giants poised across its borders, 
the only question in an emergency 
is whether Austria’s neutrality would 
help or hinder their operations. 
But it is one thing to know that 
a strategic problem exists and an- 
other to hear it brutally set out by 





the most dangerous of all the pro- 
tagonists. Khrushchev’s Carinthian 
speech conjured up visions of the 
Red Army re-entering Austria the 
moment a NATO rocket began to hiss 
on its north Italian launching pad, 
or, “protectively,” even before. The 
Soviet statesman’s refusal to clarily 
his threat during his farewell Vienna 
press conference forty-eight hours 
later only heightened the gener: 
alarm. 

The result was one of the tough- 
est series of statements that any neu- 
tral has ever addressed to the Krem- 
lin. The Austrian cabinet, in its 
first meeting after the departure 
of its formidable guest, declared, 
“It is Austria’s right, in exercising 
its still uncurtailed sovereignty, to 
decide on its own authority when 
and whereby its neutrality is threat- 
ened or violated, and to decide how 
this threat or violation should be 
met.” The government statement 
went on to stress that while Austria 
would still welcome a guarantee by 
all the four ex-occupation powers 
jointly, it did not want any individ- 
ual “protection.” 

A few days later, People’s Party 
Chairman Alfons Gorbach, referring 
to Khrushchev’s offer of help, said 
bluntly: “The best people to decide 
about neutrality violations are the 
victims themselves, and if we want 
to consult a doctor in the matter 
then it is pretty certain that neutral 
Austria’s choice would’ fall on the 
medical concilium of the United 
Nations. In no event would we con- 
tent ourselves with a long-distance 
diagnosis from one particular quar- 
ter.” 

Gorbach also took the opportunity 
of restating his party's view that 
Austria’s neutrality could “never 
and nowhere” be an ideological one. 
In the great spiritual battle of the 
world, Austria would always stand 
“on the side of Christianity and for 
that true democracy which is poles 
apart from the one-party rule of 
Eastern pseudo democracy.” 


. re is little doubt that Khru- 

shchev’s midsummer bogyman 
act in Austria recoiled against him- 
self. He left the Austrians more 
and not less determined to defend 
their neutrality, and more rather 
than less clear as to where their 
true political interests lie. 
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The Showdown at G.E. 


PAUL JACOBS 


Jas last year’s steel strike, the 
strike of the International Union 
of Electrical Workers (AFL-CIO) 
against the General Electric Com- 
pany is not a titanic clash between 
a massive industry and a massive 
union representing nearly all the 
workers in that industry. The pres- 
ent battle is between a giant company 
and a middle-sized and not too stable 
union. Although 1vE’s seventy thou- 
sand workers are concentrated in 
G.E.’s biggest plants and comprise 
more than sixty per cent of G.E.’s 
110,000 unionized workers as well as 
half of all production workers, they 
represent only twenty-five per cent of 
the huge company’s total work force. 
And while Westinghouse, Philco, and 
other corporate giants of the indus- 
try looked on with more than pass- 
ing interest, 1uE began a strike 
on October 2 that involves not only 
hourly wages and the loss of jobs to 
automation but the union’s very 
survival as an effective bargaining 
agent. 

In taking this risk, the union 
claims that G.E. “is the self-appoint- 
ed leader of an assault upon the 
nation’s labor movement, seeking to 
prove, without regard for the na- 
tion’s welfare or the equity of its 
employees, a philosophy of labor- 
management relations which has 
been outmoded for more than a 
quarter of a century.” 

The company replies in turn that 
it will not negotiate with the union 
through the “old approach,” which it 
describes as “auction-type bargain- 
ing and haggling,” with each side 
making concessions until finally, at 
the strike deadline, the union de- 
mands “some little something extra” 
so that union leaders can then “make 
it appear” that they had to threaten 
a strike in order to get what both 
sides “knew was really in the cards 
from the beginning.” To under- 
line its firm words, the company 
refused the union’s offer to postpone 
the strike deadline if the company 
would accept arbitration, a fact-find- 
ing board, or even mediation. The 
company also refused the union’s 
offer to continue working under the 
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terms of the old contract while nego- 
tiations were in progress. 

As an alternative to the “old ap- 
proach,” G.E. has developed a theory 
the union has named “Boulwareism,” 
after Lemuel R. Boulware, a com- 
pany vice-president. The four princi- 
ples of the G.E.’s labor policy, ac- 
cording to an article in the Harvard 
Business Review, are that manage- 
ment knows best what should be 
done for its employees; it should 
therefore make up its mind prior to 
any negotiations what should be the 
maximum offer; it should refuse to 
recede from or alter this offer in any 
substantial way; it should take a 
strike, if necessary, and hold out. 


_ COMPANY began making prep- 

arations for the 1960 negotiations 
back in 1955, immediately after the 
last contract with IvE was negotiated. 
Through employee newspapers, news 





bulletins, memoranda, letters, and 
newspaper ads, the company has 
spent millions trying to persuade its 
employees that the company was a 
better protector of the workers’ in- 
terests than any union. The constant 
effort to split the union members 
from their leaders by speaking over 
the leaders’ heads to the workers 
themselves and their families was 
well illustrated in a memorandum 
circulated last year to G.E. executives 
before the union had taken a strike 
vote. The memo explained how 
executives can help produce “family 
awareness of the importance of no 
strike action” through writing letters 
to the employees’ families pointing 
out the consequences of strike action. 


A similar tone is to be observed 
in a company statement made after 
the strike was called. The “basic 
issues,” according to the release, ob- 
viously boil down to such as these: 

“1. The Few Against the Many 

“2. Union officials against their 
members 

“3. National union officials against 
local union officials 

“4. Imported goons against peace- 
ful homefolks 

“5. Local lawbreakers against their 
law-abiding fellow citizens 

“6. Selfish interest against the 
common interest 

“7. Higher cost against the more 
attractive values needed to save jobs 

“8. Trying to divert members and 
their neighbors with blind emotion 
instead of trying to give constructive 
help to members and public with 
accurate information and calm con- 
sideration as to how the economic 
and human well-being of members 
and community is to be served.” 


Divided They Stand 


Several factors have contributed to 
G.E.’s conviction that Boulwareism 
will be successful against 1uE. For 
one thing, G.E. deals with at least a 
hundred unions in all, and even 
though IVE represents its largest sin- 
gle bloc of workers, the fact that it is 
only one of several major bargaining 
agents certainly represents a funda- 
mental weakness in its economic po- 
sition. Indeed, even though an at- 
tempt was made to present the 
company with a united union front 
before the negotiations began, forty- 
three other unions (including eight 
AFL-CIO locals) voted to accept the 
company offer that was* rejected by 
IUE membership. 

IVE is also divided internally, and 
so the company has concentrated a 
good deal of its fire on James B. 
Carey, the colorful and controversial 
president of the union. Inside the 
union, anti-Carey factions are con- 
tinually at war with the pro-Carey 
forces. The Schenectady plant, the 
largest single 1veE unit in G.E., has 
been the scene of a bitter factional 
fight and at first voted against the 
strike, although subsequently it de- 
cided that it would close ranks. To 
the company’s surprise, however, 
mass picket lines there have been 
among the most militant. 

The Schenectady plant is a good 
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illustration of still another major 
1uE problem. For many years, until 
it was expelled from the cio in 1949 
for being Communist-dominated, the 
major union at G.E. was the United 
Electrical Workers. As a matter of 
fact, IUE was originally set up by 
the cio to replace the vE, and since 
then a continuous battle for bargain- 
ing rights at G.E. has been waged 
by these two unions. In March, 1959, 
the Justice Department dropped its 
suit to label the vt a Communist- 
infiltrated union because the mem- 
bership had changed. Ive now 
represents a far greater number of 
G.E. employees than the 38,000- 
strong UE, but in all the large locals, 
like the one at Schenectady, there is 
still an active core of UE supporters 
who seize every opportunity to at- 
tack 1UE policy. When the Schenec- 
tady local finally voted to join the 
strike, petitions were circulated urg- 
ing the workers to leave 1vE and 
rejoin the vE, which is still negotiat- 
ing with the company while 1IvE 
pickets its plants. 

The Communist-dominated unions 
have frequently been less vigorous 
in the pursuit of economic goals 
than in the support of political posi- 
tions. In the case of G.E. the old vE 
leadership almost invariably avoided 
a showdown on purely economic 
issues that might antagonize a mem- 
bership which, because of the very 
nature of the work, had a very weak 
tradition of unionism. Many of 
G.E.’s plants are located in rural 
areas where workers from farms are 
recruited, and there is a very high 
proportion of women employed in 
the electrical industry. From the 
company viewpoint, this split among 
the employees has obvious attrac- 
tions, and the company that extols 
the virtues of “people’s capitalism” 
has even been accused of encourag- 
ing the ve, which has provided com- 
fortable administrative jobs for a 
number of people whose whole- 
hearted devotion to America’s free- 
enterprise system has been brought 
into serious question. 


 peneone is a quality Carey has 
never lacked. He is a good deal 
more volatile than many of the con- 
temporary labor leaders who have 
tended to become mellow “labor 
statesmen” over the years. Some of 
those who are familiar with Carey's 
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temperament suspect that the’ 
company’s refusal to send its top 
labor-relations officers to negotiations 
may be calculated to get under 
Carey’s skin—although it has pro- 
duced a certain amount of resent- 
ment throughout the union; and the 
company policy of refusing to go be- 
yond the one and only offer it has 
made to the union may be a result 
not only of Boulwareism but also of 
a desire to force Carey into taking 
a more and more extreme position. 
Actually, the company’s one and 
only offer was not far from 
meeting the union’s wage demands, 
although it was clear that the union 
would not agree to the G.E. pro- 
posals on a number of key questions, 
such as the handling of layoffs or 
displacements resulting from tech- 
nological changes and the suspension 
of cost-of-living increases. 


Closing Ranks 

In its first days the strike was more 
effective than either management ol- 
ficials or union leaders had antici 
pated, but it is still far too early to 
predict its outcome. As the weeks go 
by, the strike may grow weaker and 
the company may be more successful 
in keeping the plants open. If this 
happens, there may be growing vio- 
lence and perhaps even a repetition 
of the long and bitter struggle at the 
Kohler plant in Wisconsin, where 
Walter Reuther’s United Auto Work- 
ers have been fighting a rear-guar«d 
action for more than six years. Mean- 
while Boulwareism is being tried 
over at Westinghouse, where IUVE is 
also engaged in negotiations. West- 
inghouse has made almost precisely 
the same offer to the union that G.E. 
did and is taking somewhat the same 
attitude. 

But if the G.E. strike is a long 
one, there is a distinct possibility 
that Boulwareism will backfire. 
There has already been more resent- 
ment over the company’s attitude 
than over the specific terms it has 
offered, and the labor movement 
throughout the country, as might 
have been expected, is closing ranks 
behind tue. Instead of bringing 
about a “new approach” to collec- 
tive bargaining, the big-business 
philosophy of Boulwareism may only 
succeed in making the divided tr 
into a big-labor power for the first 
time in its life. 
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More Than Mao Can Chew 


A report on China’s rural communes 


WOLF LADEJINSKY 


wo YEARS after the establishment 

of China’s communes, it has be- 
come apparent that they are not the 
“escalators to heaven” the régime 
originally proclaimed. The com- 
munes will not be dissolved, but 
they still leave unanswered the ques- 
tion of how the Communists can 
extract from the peasants ever great- 
er output while transforming them 
into farm hands, purged of any 
private-property notions. 

The communes are China’s third 
agrarian revolution within a decade. 
They have canceled out the second 
revolution, the collective-farm  sys- 
tem, just as the collective-farm sys- 
tem canceled out the land-redistri- 
bution program, on the back of 
which the Communists rode to pow- 
er. One of the main reasons for the 
establishment of the communes was 
the miraculous productive powers 
ascribed to them. But from the 
Communists’ point of view they are 
no less important as the most re- 
warding social and economic form 
in which to mold a new collectivis- 
tic society. Currently, the former 
740,000 collective farms have been 
squeezed into 24,000 communes 
averaging 10,000 acres each, and 
comprising an average of 5,000 
households with a labor force of 
10,000. The Communists hope that 
the communes will shatter the tradi- 
tional family system; that family 
loyalties will be transferred to the 
communes, which are completely 
subordinated to the dictates of party 
and state. 


—— CoMMUNISTs were right in say- 

ing that the commune represents 
“the most rapid and ferocious” of all 
the transformations rural China has 
experienced in the short period of 
the Communist decade or, indeed, 
in all its long history. A glance at 
the regulations of the Sputnik Com- 
mune, in the province of Honan, a 
model for most others, makes this 
clear. In addition to merging into 
the commune all the property 
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owned by a collective farm, “Mem- 
bers joining the commune should 
turn over all their private plots, 
and place private houses, lands, 
livestock, and trees under the own- 
ership of the commune, but may 
keep small numbers of domestic ani- 
mals and poultry as private prop- 
erty.” 

The basis of the commune is 
the huge underpaid labor force. 
Everybody capable of performing 
any kind of work is organized into 
labor units. A member of a com- 
mune cannot choose his job. As a 
unit of labor in work gangs, he is 
sent where labor is wanted, often 
separated for long periods of time 
from his wife and children. Caught 
in the early frenzy of the “great leap 
forward” and its “challenges to 
night battles,” a working day of 
fourteen to sixteen hours—and not 
less than twenty-eight working days 
a month—was the rule rather than 
the exception. When the communes 
were first established, the peasants 
were paid mostly in kind, largely 
meals, and the rest in cash, and on 
the principle of “more work—more 
pay” within certain grades of work. 
But whatever the category, and re- 
gardless of the torrent of propa- 
ganda that the peasants were get- 
ting a so-called “free supply” of 
goods, the entire emphasis was on 
frugality. As one Communist apt- 
ly expressed it: “It is a system of 
low wages designed to let five per- 
sons take the food of three.” 

“Every peasant a soldier” became 
the battle cry when the Communist 
Party decided at the very outset to 
impose military discipline upon the 
communes, by drafting all able- 
bodied men and many women into 
a militia organization. The farm 
laborers were drilled before and after 
work, and made to march to the 
fields, the mess halls, and the parade 
ground in formation. The militariza- 
tion was “to prepare the whole na- 
tion as soldiers” in order to repel 
foreign aggressions, presumably 


American aggression. There is ampie 
evidence that this was also an in- 
ternal security measure. 

Thousands of “Red and Expert 
Schools” sprang up in the communes 
like mushrooms after rain. This was 
where the remolding took place, 
through the study of Communist doc- 
trine, the three “Rs,” and training in 
some specialized skill. 


A Woman’s Place 
Expropriation of property, unre- 
mitting toil, meager rewards, party 
control, and military discipline—all 
these can find some echo in the his- 
tory of China. The uniqueness of the 
commune is the mess hall, well 
summed up by a Communist as an 
institution that must practice the 
principle of “big collectivism and 
small freedom.” At the end of 1959 
there were close to four million of 
them, catering to approximately 400 
million people, or about seventy- 
three per cent of the farm popula- 
tion. With domestic chores thus re- 
duced drastically, commune after 
commune reported, probably cor- 
rectly, that “liberation” of the wom- 
en increased the locally available 
labor force by fifty per cent or more. 
For sheer daring, one must agree 
with the Communists that the mess 
hall “is the greatest revolution in 
the life of the peasants.” Commu- 
nists see in “away from home and 
into the mess hall” the fostering of 
collective habits and consciousness, 
the liberation of women for field 
and industrial work, tighter politi- 
cal supervision and more effective 
propaganda, and, what is most im- 
mediately important, complete con- 
trol and disposition of agricultural 
output. The peasants no longer have 
grain at their disposal as they had 
even under the collective farms. 
They receive it only in the form of 
a food ration at the mess hall, in 
exchange for a coupon. The com- 
munes are the state repository of all 
the surplus. 


™ COMMUNES were no mere whim 
of the Communists, but, as they 
put it, “the logical result of the 
march of events.” This is a euphe- 
mism for the industrial, agricultur- 


al, ideological, and demographic 
problems facing them. Perhaps the 
most potent reason was the “great 
leap forward” in industry in 1958, 
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the appetite it whetted for still 
greater industrial progress in the 
shortest possible time, and the need 
for larger capital accumulation, 
which had to come, as in the past, 
from agriculture. 

When the collective farms were 
first instituted, the Communists 
claimed for them the same super- 
natural powers of production they 
now ascribe to the communes. The 
fact is, however, that the increase in 
agricultural production during the 
short period of collectivization was 
not sufficient to provide for a fif- 
teen-million annual increase in pop- 
ulation. The collectives with their 
relative autonomy developed too 
many conflicts, the principal one 
being between themselves and the 
régime. Many collectivized farmers 
committed every crime in the Com- 
munist book, including the unfor- 
givable one of concealing output 
and denying it to the state. Ideo- 
logically, too, the collective farms, 
permitting as they did a strong dash 
of individualistic tendencies, were 
clearly a failure. The struggle for 
“transformation of the peasant” was 
an ideological reason for the estab- 
lishment of the communes, and 
surely as important a reason as the 
anticipated increase in production. 

The communes were officially 
blessed by the Communist Party on 
August 29, 1958, but the system had 
been introduced in April, and by 
late October all the collective farms 
had been merged into communes. 
It was as haphazard and planless a 
venture as one can find in the annals 
of Chinese Communism. 

To have disinherited and herded 
550 million peasants into the com- 
munes without difficulty is indeed a 
feat that surpasses imagination. The 
biggest play to overcome the peas- 
ants’ opposition lay in the alluring 
picture of the commune as an earth- 
ly “social security” paradise. Every- 
thing was to be provided for every- 
body—free food for all, education 
for young and old, nurseries for the 
children, “happy homes” for the old 
and feeble, freedom from household 
chores for the women, and, of 
course, ample work in the fields and 
in the factories for all. 


| gee by an estimated ten to 
twelve million activists, the race 
was on without a backward glance. 
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Between hard work and sloganeer- 
ing, the activists stripped the peas- 
ants, where they could, of all farm 
and personal property, sometimes 
down to the last chopstick. 

The impact upon the family, “a 
poor cage for working people,” was 
immediate in its disrupting effects. 
In numerous instances ‘the closely 
knit family all but disappeared, and 
the boast of the theoretical journal 
Red Flag that “We have under- 


‘mined that kind of family that 


carried out individual production 
with the household as a unit” was 
not without justification. But it is a 
mistake to accept the impression 
created by the Communist writings 
that the entire family system came 
tumbling down. Most people re- 
mained in their homes, and most 
villages are not made up of barracks 
to sleep in; many women preferred 
homemaking to work gangs; a good 
deal of meal preparation was still 
done at home; and not all the chil- 
dren found their way into the 
nurseries. 

In some provinces the herding of 
peasants into the communes was not 
as easy as lining up schoolchildren 
in a parade. While the press was re- 
plete with accounts of peasants re- 
joicing, there were also reports that 
special courts were set up to try all 
kinds of saboteurs on the spot. But 
the remarkable aspect of the period 
is that the peasants worked like 
Trojans, taking “night as day and 
the moon as the sun.” Sleep almost 
became reactionary. 


Ten Flies with Ten Fingers 


During the first month or two of 
the life of the communes, the cadres 
evidently made a point to feed the 
peasants reasonably well. But this 
bait and the “free food” promise did 
not last; peasants had to earn their 
ration, which was below expectations 
both in quality and quantity, and 
compared poorly with the food of 
the pre-commune days. The gross 
annual income of a commune mem- 
ber, including food, wages, and 
bonus, ranged from $24 to $38, and 
approximately a third of his income, 
low even by Chinese standards, was 
withheld for the general commune 
fund. These income estimates com- 
pare well with the officially report- 
ed 1959 average annual per capita 
earnings of the rural population of 


$35. It might be noted that in Na- 
tionalist Taiwan the comparable 
figure is $145. 

It is little wonder that by the end 
of 1958 the combination of all these 
factors in conditions of superhuman 
“battlings” and “storming” had 
exhausted the peasants, and a pause 
for breath was in order. 

Developments outside the com- 
munes contributed to the same end. 
The “great leap forward” was 
threatening to become anarchic. The 
village steelmaking was already a 
failure, not to speak of the waste of 
labor—fifty million people were em- 
ployed in the small blast furnaces— 
which could have been employed 
more usefully in industry and agri- 
culture. Too many things were be- 
ing pushed simultaneously regard- 
less of cost, with politics rather than 
planning in control. An economic 
muddle was inevitable. The Peo- 
ple’s Daily, the mouthpiece of the 
party, was finally constrained to note 
that “If a person tries to catch ten 
flies with ten fingers at the same 
time he may catch none.” 

Against this background, a series 
of directives to “tidy up” the hastily 
built communes began to appear in 
December, 1958. The principal one 
was the Wuhan directive, formulated 
during protracted discussions by the 
Central Committee of the party, un- 
der the chairmanship of Mao Tse- 
tung. It was a directive important 
as a line of retreat and, as events 
proved, as the beginning of the 
gradual process of watering down 
some of the cherished Communist 
illusions about the communes. The 
rural commune as the institution 
best fitted to attain Communism was 
declared inviolate, but changes pro- 
posed with respect to family, condi- 
tions of labor, and property left no 
doubt that the communes would 
not be quite the same after the 
Wuhan directive, at least for a while. 


_— STAUNCHLY defending the 
undermining of the “irration- 
al” family system, the Communists 
also demonstrated sensitivity to the 
peasants’ resistance to the idea that 
the commune itself could take the 
place of the family. Parents were 
free to send their children away or 
to keep them at home, and “atten- 
tion should be paid” to ensure that 
new housing in the communes is 
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suitable “to the living together of 
men and women, and the aged and 
young of each family.” Not many 
months later the Communists re- 
duced the grain ration in the com- 
munes by twenty-five to thirty-three 
per cent, but attendance at the 
mess halls was to be voluntary and 
the members of the communes 
might eat in their homes. 

Emphasis was placed on more 
remuneration in cash, in accordance 
with work performed, and less on 
the so-called “free supply” in kind 
that had been so widely hailed as 
an entry ticket to Communism. This 
change of position fitted well with 
the abandonment of the ideological 
notion prevailing only four months 
earlier that Communism was only 
six Or seven years or so away; the 
party now revised its estimate and 
decided that it would take a little 
longer—fifteen or twenty years or 
more. The workday might not ex- 
ceed twelve hours; this reflected not 
only the strain of overwork but also 
Mao’s recent discovery of the “new 
law of dialectical relationship be- 
tween work and rest.” The peasants 
were told that the communes could 
no longer appropriate “personal 
consumer items’’—housing, clothing, 
bedding, furniture, bank deposits— 
and that these, along with the re- 
maining trees around the houses and 
small tools, belonged to the peasants 
forever. 

Nobody has paid a greater tribute 
to the strength of individualism than 
a despairing Communist: “If to- 
day you retain only the smallest bit 
of individualism, it will develop 
and finally devour you entirely.” 
And yet, at Wuhan the party had to 
introduce this “smallest bit of indi- 
vidualism” by permitting the peas- 
ants to engage in certain forms of 
domestic small-scale side-line pro- 
duction on condition that it would 
not “affect their participation in 
collective labor,” and conceded that 
the income from such occupations 
should belong to them. 

The party did not trouble to ex- 
plain why this concession was made, 
but in mid-1959, when the claims 
of the miraculous productive pow- 
er of the commune had somewhat 
abated, a Communist writer let the 
cat out of the bag. He argued that 
the existing level of production was 
such that “It is impossible for the 
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collective [commune] production 
undertaking to satisfy all the needs 
of the commune members.” This 
was the reality, and this was the 
reason why the régime took another 
leap backward in 1959 by permit- 
ting individual cultivation of small 
pieces of land as part of the side- 
line occupations. 


Pigs Is Pigs 

It all started with a pig, an animal 
enthroned by Communist directive 
as the provider of meat and the 
cheapest self-generating ‘fertilizer 
factory.”” China’s is a meatless so- 
cialism, the goal of pork consump- 
tion (almost the only meat available 
in China) being one catty (14 
pounds) a person a month. But pigs 
are insensitive to Communist ideol- 
ogy, and during the brief period of 


collectivization, the Chinese Com- 
munists had to permit individual 
peasants to retain five to ten per 
cent of the collectivized land in 
order to solve the shortages of meat 
and manure. Even in the communes, 
up to five per cent of the land may 
be used for private hog breeding. 

Communist statistics do not over- 
estimate the effectiveness of private 
incentive, but what little is said 
about those communes where it is 
practiced is revealing. Although de- 
rived from the poorest and smallest 
pieces of land, with the simplest of 
tools, and restricted by the over- 
whelming labor demands of the com- 
mune, the income from individual 
production is estimated at one-third 
of the total commune income. 


O™ STEP BACK and two steps for- 
ward is a familiar Communist 
tactic, and the events of 1959 repre- 
sented only a step back for the com- 
munes. They were not abolished, 
as some of their foreign and even 
domestic critics said, but split into 


units, mainly “production brigades,” 
which roughly correspond to and 
function like the former collective 
farms. General supervision is still 
vested in the communes, and so is 
the ownership of certain properties, 
while the brigades contribute a 
share of their income to the general 
investment fund of the communes. 
The party continues to exert its 
tight control over all the constituent 
parts of a commune, the main pur- 
poses remaining intact: ideological 
remolding of the peasants and the 
assurance that state revenues and 
State collections of agricultural 
products will not be curtailed. 

The crucial responsibility of the 
communes for increasing agricultur- 
al production and controlling the 
work and income of the peasants 
has been turned over to the revived 
production brigades of the former 
collective farms. The brigades are 
also owners of all the principal 
means of production, and in the 
Communist jargon, they now repre- 
sent the “basic form” of ownership. 
For the peasants, the reorganization 
would appear to be a net gain. They 
can be and are drafted for out-of- 
the-way projects, but the majority 
of them work in more familiar con- 
ditions, under a leadership they 
know better, and with a_ better 
chance of living and working as a 
family unit. 

In its pure form, the commune 
owned and controlled everything in- 
corporated into it. This, the world 
was told, was the closest to the ideal 
form of ownership by “all the peo- 
ple,” the state, the indispensable con- 
dition for attaining Communism. 
The Communists will’ undoubtedly 
try to reverse the present trend at a 
later date, but this significant devi- 
ation from pure dogma—even if tem- 
porary—is not without importance. 

The Communists put great store 
on industrial development  with- 
in the communes. This was looked 
upon as one of the “two legs”—agri- 
culture and industry—upon which a 
commune was to have rested. The 
failure of the commune steelmaking 
was finally admitted, and little has 
been said in recent months about the 
thousands upon thousands of small 
industrial plants or shops allegedly 
created in late 1958 and early 1959. 
For the most part, they are evidently 
little more than extensions of the 
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traditional small-scale shops or mills 
of the village, or of former collective 
farms. It is reasonable to assume that 
the function of the communes now is 
what it should have been in the first 
place—agricultural production. 

Considering the ideological acro- 
batics at which the Communists are 
so adept, it is not surprising that they 
can contemplate the changes in the 
commune structure and yet maintain 
that “The leadership is now able to 
speak louder than ever before.” It is 
indeed loud in criticizing such sacred 
cows of yesterday as centralism and 
egalitarianism, and the notion that 
the millennium of Communism is 
waiting in the wings. The leaders 
speak loudest, however, against the 
usual scapegoats, the “rightists” 
among party members at all levels, 
and, more recently, the “middle 
peasants”—all of whom opposed the 
communes right along. 


Mao vs. Moscow 


The heart of the problem is the tre- 
mendous burden placed upon rural 
China, weighted down by the Com- 
munist illusion that with politics in 
command, such means as forced and 
underpaid labor, high-pressure cam- 
paigns, and unquestioning conform- 
ity will save the day for the régime 
in the countryside, ideologically and 
materially. The total loss of village 
steelmaking can be shrugged off as 
an unfortunate experiment. The 
transformation of the peasant into 
an “almighty” man, as the Commu- 
nists like to say, is a long drawn-out 
affair, important to the Communists 
but admittedly one that must wait. 
Not so with agricultural production, 
upon which China’s economic ex- 
pansion largely depends. 

At terrific human cost, China has 
made enormous progress in subdu- 
ing nature to serve the interests of 
greater agricultural production. The 
increase in output, however, is not 
nearly enough to feed China’s fast- 
rising population and to meet 
mounting external obligations. 
China’s production data are difficult 
to unravel, based as they are on self- 
deception and political exigencies. 
The admission, therefore, that the 
1958 crop was not 375 million tons 
but presumably 250 million does not 
come as a great surprise; nor does the 
orgy of fake yield claims for indi- 
vidual crops, or the phantasmagoric 
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525-million-ton target for 1959. 
Judging by the food shortages and 
severe food rationing in rural and 
urban China in 1958 and 1959, and 
the fact that there was no appreci- 
able increase in agricultural exports, 
the 1958 grain output was probably 
lower than 200 million tons, a mod- 
est increase over 1957. In terms of 
weather, 1959 was a very bad year; 
the area sown had declined by thirty 
million acres, and much acreage 


.was badly damaged. The official 


claim of 270 million tons, or twenty 
million tons more than the official 
claim for the good year of 1958, be- 
longs in that year’s category of fan- 
cy tales. A careful study made out- 
side China, estimating the crop at 
180 to 190 million tons, comes clos- 
est to defining both the actual grain 
output of China and the difficulty 
of feeding the people and providing 
the means for the country’s accel- 
erated industrial growth. 

The communes of 1958 were too 
short-lived to enable one to judge 
their production potential objective- 
ly. But the haste with which the 
Communists have been reorganizing 
them and the explanations given 
for their action point to the fact 
that the gamble on “the most beau- 
tiful flower of Marxism that has 
bloomed in our country” has not 
been a _ success. The commune 
raised many problems and provided 
hardly any solutions, a situation not 
dissimilar to that of 1957, when a 
hundred flowers were invited to 
bloom and a thousand poisonous 
weeds sprang up. 

One of those weeds is the strain 
the communes placed upon Sino- 
Soviet relations. The reasons are 
threefold. Moscow regards the com- 
munes as utopian in conception and 
impractical in application; Mao’s 
claim that the communes are a short 
cut to Communism is ample prov- 
ocation to Moscow's ideological 
leadership in the Communist world; 
finally, Moscow’s distaste for the 
communes was fueling the opposi- 
tion to the communes among the 
“unsteady” members of the Chinese 
Communist Party. 


y= THE CONFLICT between the 
Soviets and Chinese Commu- 
nists did not get out of hand. When 
the party admitted that the com- 
munes were in for a great deal of 


face lifting and also strongly de- 
nounced the idea that Communism 
in China was all but at hand, a 
basis for “settlement” had been 
reached. The Soviet Union, the 
Chinese conceded, still points the 
way to Communism. On the other 
hand, the Chinese have in no way 
officially repudiated the rural com- 
munes, nor have they stopped be- 
laboring their opponents. It was not 
a settlement, it was a draw. Mao 
Tse-tung once observed that defeat- 
ing the enemy is like eating one 
mouthful after another. “You can- 
not swallow,” he sagely noted, “a 
whole banquet at one bite.” And 
yet in establishing the communes 
he tried to do what he had advised 
against—swallow the peasantry in 
one gulp. The result has been a se- 
vere case of indigestion. 


More and More Mouths to Feed 


The application of agroscience, 
higher yields, and the mobilization 
of huge peasant labor forces for 
special projects are no invention of 
the communes. All these practices 
antedate them. Within the same dec- 
ade of Chinese Communist rule, re- 
markably successful results in pro- 
ductivity have been achieved by 
other Chinese farmers, in Taiwan 
for example, and without recourse 
to communization or collectiviza- 
tion. It is not surprising that the 
“rightists” among the party ranks 
have dared to raise this question: 
Were the communes really neces- 
sary to develop the agricultural 
potential of China? 

The vehement attack on all such 
question raisers and the sudden re- 
newal of a vigorous campaign to 
communize the urban centers fore- 
shadow the régime’s future approach 
to the communes. There is little 
doubt that with dogmatism in China 
at an all-time white heat, the Com- 
munists are inclined to restore the 
communes to their “proper” place 
and enforce their implacable ortho- 
doxy on a long-range basis, lest the 
peasants seize the opportunity of 
converting the party’s temporary 
expedient of retreat into an enduring 
return to the more familiar ways of 
life and work. 

It is just possible, however, that 
the bow to the peasants’ self-interest 
is something more than a short-lived 
tactic. The Communists have not 
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yet invented a substitute for the 
peasant and his customary willing- 
ness to give generously of his labor 
if his needs are satisfied. And a 
steep rise in agricultural production 
is the sine qua non for China in 
the 1960's. 

The current stress on agricultural 
development is greater than ever. 
There has been a fifty per cent in- 
crease in central government alloca- 
tions to the communes, and indus- 
tries have been directed to allocate 
a greater proportion of their output 
to agricultural tools and machines. 
The reasons are not far to seek: not 
only is the expansion of the national 
economy absolutely dependent upon 
it, but also in one decade China’s 
increase in population is approxi- 
mately equivalent to the total popu- 
lation of the United States today. 
This population, already numbering 
more than 600 million, must be fed 
and increasingly large export sur- 
pluses created, from a total area of 
good and marginal land of approxi- 
mately 275 million acres. This is 
not a matter to be dealt with in the 
distant future; it is an immediate 
problem, overriding in importance 
any ideological considerations. 


_— three agrarian revolutions 
within a decade, the peasant 
question in Mao’s China remains 
infinitely more troublesome than in 
Khrushchev’s Russia. After all, the 
success or failure of the Chinese 
régime lies in the countryside, the 
weakest link in the national econ- 
omy, and Mao Tse-tung adopted 
Stalin’s hard line in an effort to 
succeed. But in view of the meager 
results and the monumental prob- 
lems that cannot be sloughed off, 
may he not yet be compelled to take 
a leaf out of Khrushchev’s book and 
put to work in earnest that ever so 
hated and yet indispensable ‘“small- 
est bit of individualism”? Mao’s 
régime may even have to compromise 
its rural revenues, if not its control 
of the peasants. In short, under com- 
munization as under collectivization, 
if the Communists wish to increase 
agricultural production and gain 
peasant support, it will take infinite- 
ly more carrot and much less stick. 
The fundamental Communist policy 
of simply making the peasants pro- 
duce more and eat less will no longer 
suffice. 


October 27, 1960 
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Souvenirs of the Okovango 


ELIZABETH MARSHALL THOMAS 


| i SouTH AFRICA, when our an- 
thropological expedition felt the 
need of a vacation, we would pack 
our trucks, leave our work in the des- 
ert, and drive north to a river which 
flowed in all seasons, even in sum- 
mer during a drought. It was the 
Okovango, which forms part of the 
border between South-West Africa 
and Angola, and for us it was always 
entertaining, as a great many people 
live beside it and a great many 
events take place along its banks. 
After the New Year of 1952, we 
came from the desert to see the river, 
to fill our eyes with the sight of mov- 
ing water, to hear the water sounds, 


and to smell the fresh green reeds. 
When we arrived we camped on a 
high bank where crocodiles would 
not disturb us. We washed our 
laundry in the river, taking turns 
watching for crocodiles; everything 
was very dirty, having been so long 
in the desert, and evening came be- 
fore we were through. We saw a lit- 
tle python but no crocodiles, and 
after the sun went down and the 
river was pink, nine white egrets 
flew by in three groups of three, like 
groups of flowers, . 

The next day we visited a mis- 


sion in a remote clearing on the 
river’s bank, where we knew the 
priest and sisters. As we were leav- 
ing, one of the sisters gave me for 
a souvenir a blown crocodile egg. 
She had found six one day by the 
river, she told me, and had hatched 
five of them, but the little crocodiles 
had been so vicious she had had to 
throw them away. The leathery egg 
broke later, but I have the frag- 
ments yet, for they remind me of our 
vacation. 


W: WERE on our way to Runtu, 
the area headquarters of the 
Commission of Native Affairs, which 
represents the government of South- 
West Africa among the large popu- 
lations of Bantu people who live 
near the Okovango. Very few white 
people live in the Okovango District, 
and those who do are all concerned 
in some way with Bantu affairs. 
We were going to Runtu at the in- 
vitation of the Native Commissioner. 
There was to be a great ndaba, a 
meeting of the Bantu tribes which 
is usually held once a year at Runtu. 
The chiefs and headmen of the five 
Bantu nations of the Okovango dis- 
trict are there, and they, together 
with the Native Commissioner, de- 
cide tribal policy and judge civil 
and recent criminal casés. The chiefs 
are informed of new government 
edicts and the chiefs in turn inform 
their people. 

On the way to Runtu, a trip that 
took two days of driving along the 
river, my brother rode on top of the 
truck with one of our interpreters, 
a young Bantu man who had re- 
ceived an excellent education at a 
Catholic mission school. The nuns 
and priests were German, he told 
my brother, and during the Second 
World War, when he had been in 
his last years at school, the German 
missionaries, longing in their hearts 
for their own country, had expected 
that Rommel would succeed in his 
African campaign. They had lis- 
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tened to the radio to hear the prog- 
ress of the battles, had made and 
put away cheeses, hams, beer, and 
wine, and had even planned excur- 
sions for hunting or picnics to enter- 
tain the German boys when they 
should reach the Okovango. 

Our interpreter had not been in 
favor of a German victory. His 
people had already suffered at the 
hands of the German colonists of 
South-West Africa, and he laughed 
when he told the story. 


A great many people attended the © 


ndaba. During the two days that we 
drove along the river to Runtu, 
we passed group after group of 
Bantu people walking, riding don- 
keys, driving cattle which would be 
used to pay fines or lobola (bride 
price) at Runtu, for private as well 
as official business is transacted there. 
When we reached Runtu many 
people had already arrived, and the 
Bantu town was overflowing. People 
were camped all around its edges, 
and their donkeys and cattle strayed 
far in the veld. 


— is on a high bank at a curve 
of the river, and the Bantu 
town, administrative building, and 
the commissioner’s house are under 
huge spreading trees. The commis- 
sioner’s house was large and dim, and 
the walls were hung with leopard 
skins and the mounted horns of an- 
telope. The guesthouse, where we 
stayed, had a thatched roof, the cool- 
est, most pleasant roof that I have 
ever been under. It rustled in the 
wind, and at night we heard mice 
climbing in it. 

On the morning after we arrived, 
most of the people who were to at- 
tend the ndaba had already come. 
We heard that four of the chiefs 
were there, but that the fifth, one of 
the most powerful, was waiting at 
his camp in the veld, to arrive the 
following day when the ndaba would 
be held. He had a prisoner with him, 
we heard, a witch doctor being 
brought to trial. 

The commissioner had planned 
for there to be a dance the night 
before the ndaba. It was to be an 
entertainment for the Bantu people 
and also for us, the European visi- 
tors, but when we woke up in the 
morning after our arrival we heard 
songs and drumming, and we knew 
that the dance had already begun. 
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The people had been drinking mu- 
hengo beer and had not waited for 
night. 

The dance was going on in a square 
clearing next to the commissioner’s 
tennis court. The commissioner had 
planned that the European guests 
would sit on benches in the tennis 
court and watch the dance through 
the fence. But when my brother and 
I heard the singing we went at once, 
and found a great number of people 
crowded together in the little square, 
dancing in a serpentine and singing 


a most beautiful song. Although the 
men were dressed in the usual ragged 
European clothing, a sort of laborer’s 
uniform in South Africa, the women 
wore the carefully made Bantu gar- 
ments of bead and leather aprons, 
and wore their hair in tribal fashions, 
coiled in long ropes down their backs. 
Babies slept on the backs of their 
dancing mothers, and dust made all 
the people gray. 

In the middle of the circle stood 
six young men, holding long drums 
between their knees. They drummed 
beautifully and perfectly, and their 
ragged clothing shook. Beside them 


was a man with a friction drum, an 
enormous, deep-voiced drum with a 
pole attached to the drumhead. The 
man would pull his hands up the 
pole and the drum would make a 
wavering roar which seemed to be 
attuned to the human body, for 
when the drum sounded I could fee! 
its vibrations in my chest. The young 
men drummed steadily, but the fric- 
tion drum only played at certain 
intervals, making climaxes in the 
rhythm, and its effect was profound. 
The commissioner, who did not 
want the people to dance until eve- 
ning, sent his interpreter to try to 
stop them, but the interpreter was 
not able to make himself heard, and 
finally began to dance himself. The 
people danced all day, and by night 
they were too tired to dance an) 
more. That evening, we sat on the 
commissioner's lawn, the only lawn in 
thousands upon thousands of square 
miles, and watched the stars and the 
dark shore of Angola, far away. 


_ NEXT DAY the tribal meeting 
- was held in the open air unde: 
some of the beautiful trees. The five 
chiefs sat together on benches, with 
the crowds of their people behind 
them on the ground. A desk for the 
commissioner was put up opposite 
them, with benches for us beside the 
desk. The last to arrive was the com- 
missioner himself, who opened the 
meeting with a short speech in Afri- 
kaans, the official language, which 
was translated by two interpreters 
into the languages of two of the si- 
lent, patient Bantu groups. After 
this, the chiefs and the commissioner 
judged civil cases. One of these was 
a divorce suit. When presenting evi- 
dence against her husband, the wife 
got so angry she had a kind of fit 
and had to be removed from court. 
After the civil cases came the crimi- 
nal case, the trial of the chief's pris- 
oner, the man accused of beinga witch 
doctor. The prisoner, a young man 
dressed in very ragged clothing, was 
brought in between two Bantu guards 
and made to crouch in front of the 
commissioner. We looked at the rows 
of Bantu people across from us, trying 
to see what they would make of the 
sight, but they did not show what 
they thought, either by speech or 
gesture. They remained silent and 
serene. 

To be a witch doctor is against 
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SPARTACUS 


In the last century before 
the Christian era, Rome stood at 
the very center of the civilized 
world. The Republic of Rome— 
whose proud citizens could not 
imagine that he who enslaves 
others must in the end himself 
become a slave. 


In that same century, in 
the conquered Greek province of 
Thrace, an illiterate slave woman 
added to her master’s wealth by 
giving birth to a son, whom she 
named Spartacus. He was sold 
by his master into the mines of 
Libya before his thirteenth birth- 
day. There, under whip, chain 
and sun, he lived out his youth 
and early manhood and dreamed 
the death of human servitude. 


The historians of pagan 
Rome have recorded the death 
of his dream and the destruction 
of his life and all his hopes. 


Yet, his name still lives, 
and the last vestiges of human 
slavery die slowly before our 
eyes and the defeat of Spartacus 
has become the victory of man. 


— The prologue to the motion picture, 
SPARTACUS. 





A motion picture 
unmatched in 
magnitude... 
with the finest 
cast ever 
assembled! 


TECHNICOLOR*- SUPER TECHNIRAMA 70 
LENSES BY PANAVISION 


Directed by STANLEY KUBRICK 
Screenplay by DALTON TRUMBO 

Based on a novel by HOWARD FAST 
Produced by EDWARD LEWIS 

Executive Producer KIRK DOUGLAS 

Music composed and conducted by ALEX NORTH 
A Bryna Production 

A Universal-international Release 
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European law in the Okovango dis- 
trict, yet witch doctors rid their 
tribes of people who practice sor- 
cery, a black art which is against 
Bantu law. Since European law 
makes no provision against sorcery, 
witch doctoring still goes on, though 
covertly. We guessed that the tat- 
tered young prisoner was not a witch 
doctor at all but was suspected by 
the chief of being a sorcerer, brought 
to court to be accused and punished 
as a witch doctor. If so, justice satis- 


factory to both sides would have been’ 


served. It would not be the only 
example of misunderstanding on the 
part of Europeans trying to serve 
both laws. Once when we were vis- 
iting at the mission, the priest had 
told us of a Bantu family that had 
been convicted and punished years 
before, no doubt at a similar ndaba, 
for putting a new baby alive into a 
grave with its dead young mother. 
The priest had rescued the child and 
had brought it up at the mission. I 
don’t know anything further about 
the case, but European law probably 
dealt severely with the family. And 
yet, perhaps the family had felt aban- 
donment harder to bear even than 
death, which it resembles; perhaps 
they had not wished their dead girl 
to long for her baby in the afterlife, 
or for the child to long for its dead 
mother. 


A kiT which had been found upon 

the chief's ragged prisoner was 
presented to the court as evidence. 
The kit was a boat-shaped object 
with a tin can dangling from it. 
The can was filled with little bundles 
of twigs, and the boat-shaped object 
was filled with black paste in which 
cowrie shells had been embedded. 
Possession of the kit would have 
been almost enough to convict the 
prisoner of sorcery by Bantu law, but 
it was hard to know. The rows of 
Bantu people sat remote and impas- 
sive all through the trial. 

The prisoner himself said that he 
was not a witch doctor. He had been 
taken from his village by a labor- 
recruiting company and had gone to 
work in South-West Africa on a Ger- 
man’s farm. On his way home he had 
met a man who had traded him 
the kit for a First World War Ger- 
man Army overcoat that the German 
farmer had given to the prisoner as 
part of his wages. When asked what 
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the black paste in the kit was for, 
the prisoner said he didn’t know, but 
when asked what the bundle of twigs 
were for he said, “To cure diseases, 
with the help of God.” 

The prisoner was sentenced to six 
lashes, and his kit was taken away. 


He was led back to jail until his sen- 
tence would be carried out, and court 
was adjourned. That day I received 
another souvenir, the kit, which the 
commissioner gave me when the 
court was empty of people. 

We left Runtu the following day 
to go back to our camp in the desert. 


We said good-by to the commissioner 
and drove away south, and that night, 
when we stopped our traveling to 
sleep, the Bantu men of our staff, all 
Catholics, came to tell me to bury 
the kit deep in the earth lest it should 
do us some harm. But I did not want 
to bury it, even though they would 
not come near it or me as long as the 
kit was above the ground. A few days 
later, when we had reached our camp 
and I had hidden the kit in a corner 
of my tent, one of the Bantu men 
told me what the black paste in the 
boat-shaped object was. It was a 
medicine to kill people, he said. Any- 
one can use it, and here is the way. 

You must have a wooden bowl, 
Bantu-made, as well as a Bantu knile. 
You must fill the bow! with water, 
in which you dissolve some of the 
black paste, and then at night, by 
firelight, you must crouch in front 
of the bowl, staring at the water and 
imagining the face of the person you 
wish to kill. When the face of that 
person appears on the water, you 
must plunge in the knife, and when 
you do, the water will turn to blood, 
the face will disappear, and you will 
know from that moment your enemy 
is dead, to trouble you no more. 


The Rewards of Gluttony 


JAY JACOBS 


QO’ THE SEVFRAL thousand new 
works of nonfiction that will 
have been published in this country 
by the time the present year runs its 
course, an item titled The Priceless 
Gift, by Cornelius Hirschberg (Simon 
and Schuster, $4.95), might well have 
seemed, to anyone acquainted with 
the circumstances of its authorship 
before its acceptance for publication, 
the book least likely to break into 
print. Its author—and how he must 
be inwardly reveling in that role!—is a 
fifty-nine-year-old jewelry and furni- 
ture salesman who has not previously 
published a single line. His book is 
a retrospective account of his own 
intellectual progress since he left 
high school (without a diploma), 
and it professes to be an introduc- 
tion, for those who may feel they 
need one, to the life of the mind. In 
an era in which an advanced degree 


is practically a prerequisite for even 
the most perfunctory hearing on any 
academic subject, his credentials are 
nonexistent. 


_ I met Neal Hirschberg, he 
was still in his forties and I in 
my early twenties. At that time, Neal 
seemed to me the embodiment and 
personification of wisdom and cul- 
ture; and even now, some thirteen 
years and Lord knows how many 
putative eggheads later, he still 
seems one of the very few genuinely 
cultivated men I've met. His ability 
to expatiate with torrential volubil- 
ity on practically every aspect of 
human knowledge for hours on end 
did not strike me then (as it does 
now) as an inability to stop; and for 
quite some time my Sunday evenings 
were devoted to pilgrimages to his 
(Continued on page 48) 
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WESTPORT, TOO! 


The question today is: Why did the man 
from Berlitz commute nightly to Westport, 
Conn., when he lived in Newark, N. J.? 
At first glance it would seem that he was 
taking the long way home, but once you 
know the facts, there’s a very simple ex- 
planation. It involves his traveling com- 
panion, the gentleman in the black derby, 
Counsellor “‘X.” 


It seems that the Counsellor (legal ethics 
prevent using his real name) is an expert 
in a highly specialized law field. An impor- 
tant client insisted that he handle a diffi- 
cult case in France. His own experience 
and the advice of his colleagues convinced 
him that speaking to a judge and jury 
through an interpreter would weaken his 
case. (The embarassed barrister couldn’t 
tell a tort from a demurrer in French.) But 
where and how was he going to find the 





time to learn a new language? Berlitz sug- 
gested a solution and it went like this: 
Every night, for the 4% months until the 
trial, a Berlitz instructor would ride home 
with him—and the lawyer would learn to 
speak French while they commuted on 
the 5:25. 


The rest is history. 444 months later our 
legal friend flew to France, perfectly able 
to communicate with judge, jury, wit- 
nesses and even the concierge in his 
Bordeaux hotel. He conducted the entire 
case in French, both inside and outside 
the courtroom, and won his client enough 
francs to pave the Champs Elysées. 


The foregoing (believe it or not) is an 
actual language problem that Berlitz 
solved. We hope it emphasizes the fact 
that whatever your language needs are, 
Berlitz can help you. Private Berlitz in- 
struction makes it possible for you to 
arrange a schedule to suit your conven- 
ience. You can use lunchtime, pre-business 
hours, after business hours .and even 
traveling-to-or-from-business time. You 


can plan business trips or take time out for 
vacations and Berlitz will accommodate 
you. In our schools, in homes, in offices, 
in the Venezuelan jungles, in the oil fields 
of Indonesia, Berlitz instructors have 
taught 10% million people to speak over 
50 different languages. There are 211 
Berlitz Schools in leading cities across the 
country and around the world. The local 
Berlitz Director can tailor a program of 
Berlitz instruction to your specific needs. 
(Whether you ride the 6:09 to Khartoum 
... the 4:51 to Stoke Poges . . . or the 
5:25 to Westport—he’ll do his best for 
you. And, he knows how to read the local 
timetable—even if it’s written in English!) 
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THE REPORTER Puzzle 


DIRECTIONS 


1) Each crossword definition contains 
two clues, One is @ conventional syno- 
nym; the other a pun, anagram, or play 
on words. 

2) Letters from the acrostic should be 
transferred to the corresponding squares 
in the crossword, vice versa. 

3) The initial letters of the correct words 
in the acrostic will, when r down, 
spell out the name of a prominent person. 


Acrostickler 


No. 18 


by HENRY ALLEN 








Apparitional counterpart. 


B i als eae aa 
Tes 205 3 161 129 


Examination. (British military slo 


c 
T2i 163 167 TT 61 


Of law. (Lat.) 


do 
5S 2 &S 1H 3 MN 


ng.) 


Back of head. (anatemical prefix) 


E 
33 223 & BF 13 WO A TW3s 93 179 T37 T 


Useless as food. (3,9) 


o 
BS BT BS 55 37 WS 29, 


**A castle, precipice encutledsiin a gash of 


the wind-grieved— = 


De Gustibus. 


Browning, 


G 
TS 109 153 83 V45 225 4 19s TH 


Sleepy. 


H 
95 199 19 53 
Taking the place of. 


' 
37 31 143 5 Tas WS 217 TOT 


**Sir Plume, of amber 





justly vain, And 
the nice conduct of a clouded cane.’’(5;3) 


Pope, Rape of the Lock, iv, 123-4. 


J 
23 4 TS Os WH WW 177 173 97 


27 «TST Yé5 175 17 71 


Telescopic photographic medium. 


Ke ae oe 
157 91 105 141 


(11,4) 


**This is too warm work, Hardy, to. 


long.’’ Nelson at the Battle of Tr 


aa Paar —_-_-— —_——_- —_ 
47 51 21 197 73 203 189 77 


afalgar. 


T3T 


Serpent of southeast Asia; Naja hannah (4,5) 




















ACROSS 


- Headgear in direction of avoid- 


ance of reality. 
Proves if you heard wily gen- 
eration correctly. (2,6). 


- Arc in melanotic, no meal, but 


a drug. 


. Something slender in Civil Serv- 


ice beliefs. 


. infective in September, '98. 
. | claim in this that it’s un- 


friendly. 


+ These as a comparison for hun- 


ger, stillness, and vastness. 


(2,3,3) 


. Trees cross and puts pressure 


. Knightly sports stick out in 


military agency. 


. Place current back in face cream. 
« Indian, 


half-French, and by 
himself, 


. Nape of science sounds uneven. 
« Agrand gun. 


Porcelain an unfavorable omen 
and bounce on it. 

Put peas on to this implement 
for coffee as well? 
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220. 


Go to school to find a black 
tourmaline, but substitute right 
for none. 


DOWN 


Man who sails great bodies of 
water in a ship and they are 
quenchers. 

A Highlander at the race. 

Sent ice as lures, 

Very occasionally; i.e. less than 
twice in colorful astronomical 
phenomenon. (4,2,1,4,4) 


« One kind of this vice can show 


Principal: accomplishment of 
Acrostician, 

Leader sent pride for a fall. 
Glowing insect raid. 


Friend is shot? Send him 
here. 
Giant hail? It’s too much! 


Dots too prepared (5,2) 

Some cosiness in mathematics? 
Commander not on rice, 

Uneven heard at end of 160 
Across. 




































“His book is the best of those done by the 
‘writing generals’. ...General Lord Ismay’s career stretches from 


pig-sticking in India as a young subaltern to pricking diplomats as Secretary-General 
of NATO. Along the way, he served as Mr. Churchill's personal Chief of Staff, 
and he has written the record with brilliance and objectivity.” —EDWARD R. MURROW 


is G “An inside view of war leadership at its highest levels. Churchill, Roosevelt and 
Stalin, the Joint Chiefs of Staff and their victories and their defeats whether on 
the field of battle or around the conference table.”—Library Journal 

Illustrated $6.75 


The Memoirs of 








LESLEY BLANCH, author of The Wilder Shores of Love, explores a 
little-known corner of the world and tells the story of a fantastic Moslem leader. 





Every word of this incredible story is true, all these wild adventures took 
place through thirty years of 19th Century history. Yet, you will con- Zz 
stantly think of this sag» of a merciless ruler triumphantly defying the 
grandeur of Czarist Russia as a novel in the richest romantic tradition. 
Illustrated $6.75 
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The undisputed No. 1 villain of the world é‘ 


are ADOLF EICHMANN — for the first time the total story 
of his life, crimes, pursuit and imprisonment. 


then So vast is the interest in the story of Eichmann and his capture, so unbelievable the facts of 

the case that many other books have been and will be written on the subject. But this is the 
only book that gives a full-length portrait of the man as well as his crimes, tells the inside 
workings of the incredible Israeli Intelligence Service; is based on material assembled by 


how two Israeli journalists, former members of the Israeli underground and possessed of almost 
of unbelievable contacts around the world; is the result of years of intensive worldwide under- 
cover detection; is packed with material which has never before appeared outside of 

. Gestapo and other secret files; contains a large picture section reproducing documents, 
letters and photographs, including the only complete collection of pictures of Eichmann 

him and his family. Illustrated $5.00 
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style, this account of Rob- 
ert M. LaFollette’s political 
life and philosophy is not 
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sive cause throughout the 
United States. A paperback 
reprint. Paper $1.95 
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ashram on Manhattan’s upper West 
Side, where I would bob along hope- 
lessly out of my depth until two or 
three in the morning on a veritable 
Niagara of names, dates, facts, fig- 
ures, theories, calculations, opinions, 
digressions, quotations, and “above 
all” (a pet locution of Neal's) words, 
words, words—while he delivered, 
with unabating enthusiasm, random 
exegeses of Marlowe and Darwin and 
Saintsbury and Ruskin and Spengler 
and Mozart and Occam and Brown- 
ing and Dostoevsky and Proust and 
Joyce and Marvell and Whitehead 
and Freud and anyone else you care 
or don’t care to name. 

Whatever I was then reading, he 
had read and seemed able to recall 
in toto. What I was just discovering, 
he could—and with minimal provo- 
cation did—quote by the yard. I was 
immensely flattered to be accepted 
on what I mistook to be terms of in- 
tellectual equality by a man so much 
older and wiser than myself, It was 
only later on, when thanks to the 
impetus of Neal's enthusiasm I could 
legitimately claim some measure of 
equality, that I realized our intellec- 
tual give-and-take had been largely 
a matter of his giving and my taking. 
What I did give Neal was my ear— 
but I did not realize then how badly 
he needed it. 

When I met Neal he had drifted 
for more than thirty years from one 
unrewarding job to another in a 
succession of small-town and big-city 
“credit stores” or “borax houses,” 
where his prodigious sonorities were 
supposedly dazzling his intellectual 
inferiors to the point where they 
would sign away their future security 
for baubles and movables_ they 
neither needed nor really wanted. 

This milieu, populated exclusively 
by hard-sell operators to whom even 
the most nebulous indication of 
highbrow tendencies is symptomatic 
of serious weakness if not outright 
aberration, provided few opportuni- 
ties for the exchange, or even the 
unilateral airing, of elevated ideas. 
Conversely, membership in the Re- 
tail Clerks International Organiza- 
tion of the art hardly gave the 
cachet calculated to facilitate en- 
trance into the insular world of real 
scholars. As a consequence, almost 
throughout Neal’s adult life he had 
no one outside his immediate family 
with whom he could share the fruits 
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of his voracious and omnivorous 
reading, until I happened along. 

Whatever the reasons may have 
been for Neal’s insatiable hunger 
for knowledge—reasons that certain- 
ly are not so simple as those he 
rather ingenuously advances in his 
book—his pursuit of it has been little 
less than fanatical. While still in his 
teens, Neal sized up the opportuni- 
ties life held in store for him and, 
by a process of quick elimination, 
found knowledge to be the sole com- 
modity he had a fair chance of ac- 
quiring in any quantity, and the 
only one for which the acquisitive 
process was in itself satisfying. Of 
the quest of material wealth he 
writes: “I have refused to fall for 
such a shell game. I can count. I can 
figure the chances.” 


ne sole legacy from a father 
who died young was a small but 
choice library, and from it he quar- 
ried the cornerstone of his educa- 
tion: a large and richly veined block 
of history that was laid during his 
fifteenth year when, by utilizing his 
lunch hours and subway trips to and 
from his first job, he managed to 
plow through fifty volumes of Gib- 
bon, Plutarch, Hume, Macaulay, Sis- 
mondi, Prescott, Carlyle, and a num- 
ber of other more ephemeral authors 
whose books are now as dead as the 
events they recorded. On this foun- 
dation he has laboriously piled a 
many-chambered edifice that now 
houses, in addition to as thorough a 
knowledge of history as any gainfully 
employed layman is likely to possess, 
a comparable grasp of literature 
(with emphasis on the English 
poets); a reasonable familiarity with 
the more abstruse branches of mathe- 
matics (a late-blooming love on 
which he has lavished most of his 
attention during the last few years); 
a decent grounding in the sciences 
and philosophy; a fair knowledge of 
music; and a good deal more of the 
history of art than the average paint- 
er commands—including a fine un- 
standing of such relatively recondite 
matters as Han bronzes and Persian 
lusters (I became convinced there 
was no affectation in Neal when I 
found him all alone in the Far East- 
ern wing of the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum one rainy day, totally im- 
mersed in the contemplation of a 
Chinese vase). He has also a gnaw- 
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Communist Influence and 


American Policy — 


Challenge in the 


Middle 
Fast 


HARRY B. ELLIS, 


Middle East 
Correspondent, 
The Christian ) 


Science Monitor \~ --— 


Haney BE 


Soviet ruble diplomacy in the Cold 
War is candidly described in this first- 
hand, factual report. Ellis tells why 
Arab leaders fear economic enslave- 
ment by Moscow...outlines the best 
means for protecting American inter- 


ests in the area. 
“Excellent.’ 


‘—Virginia Kirkus. 


“An amazing profundity of under- 
standing.” —Carleton S. Coon. 


From the publishers of... 


Heritage of the Desert— 


The Arabs and the Middle East, 


Harry B. Ellis 


$5 


Israel and the Middle East, 


2 § eee 


In the Shadow of Russia—Eastern 
Europe in the Postwar ease 
Nicholas Halasz 





* DAICHES 


A Critical History of 


$5 


English Literature 


Critic David Daiches illuminates the 
whole fascinating panorama of 3 
lish literature—from Beowulf to T 

Eliot—with lively interpretations of 
the major authors set against the so- 
cial, political, and intellectual climate 
of their times. Punctuating lucid crit- 
icism with hundreds of apt quota- 
tions, Mr. Daiches has written a book 
that is fast winning international ac- 


claim. 


MARK VAN DOREN “I am confi- 
dent that this book will prove to be 
useful, exciting, and wise.” 

CHICAGO TRIBUNE “A very im- 
pressive achievement. From page 1 
to the close enthusiasm never flags... 
warm, sympathetic, and unhack- 


neyed 


LONDON TIMES “Only Mr. Daiches 
would have today attempted this feat 
and brought it off...permanently 


valuable.” 


CLIFTON FADIMAN 


“Remark- 


able,,.sane, clear, and well propor- 
tioned.” 


2 volumes. Boxed. 






$12.50 





ing awareness of the approach of 
time’s wingéd chariot and of all that 
he has not yet learned, and a marked 
inability to grasp an idea or receive 
an impression unless it is conveyed 
to him by a work of art or through 
the medium of the printed page. 

Like a good many bookworms and 
most salesmen, Neal is,almost acute- 
ly insensitive to the inner workings 
of people encountered in the flesh. 
How could it be otherwise with a 
man who has assiduously kept his 
nose in a book during a ten-thou- 
sand-hour subway ride? One shud- 
ders to think of the pretty girls he 
has missed seeing during that long 
journey in the company of his im- 
mortals. “But I have seen Helen,” 
would be his argument. “And all is 
dross that is not Helena.” 


I VALUE those long Sunday evenings 
spent with Neal. They have en- 
riched my life, and they have cer- 
tainly changed it. It is easily possible 
that I would never have read Proust 
or Conrad had I not been exposed 
to his contagious enthusiasms; and 
no one emerges from those worlcs 
quite as one entered them. I am 
sorry that Neal’s book is disfigured 
by a catchpenny title and I wish that 
its proselytizing had remained im- 
plicit. But for the reader who is not 
put off by these superficial annoy- 
ances or by Neal's blunt salesman’s 
style, what remains is a long Sunday 
evening with Neal at the top of his 
impassioned form—and the record of 
a plain man who has never stopped 
trying to live “life as it can be lived 
at its best.” 

I am made differently, and there- 
fore am not entirely convinced that 
Neal, rubbing elbows only with the 
austere dead, has had a fuller life 
than he might have had had he 
never opened that first, decisive book 
of history. But this is certainly a 
minority opinion: the vice of glut- 
tony, where the food involved is 
food for thought, is universally pro- 
claimed a virtue; and Neal’s claim 
is that, for him, virtue has been its 
own reward. He writes that his un- 
deviating pursuit of culture has 
made him the happiest man he 
knows. And now, after a working 
lifetime devoted to selling baubles, 
he is trying to pass on some of that 
happiness by selling the only product 
he has ever really believed in. 
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RECORI) NOTES 


RAHMS: Dous_e Concerto. Zino Fran- 

cescatti, violin; Pierre Fournier, cello; 
Columbia Symphony, Bruno Walter, cond. 
(Columbia; mono or stereo.) 





A glowing, solid, opulent reading 
of what is for me Brahms’s most win- 
ning work in the concerto form. 
Bruno Walter remains unsurpassed 
in this kind of music—vigorous and 
assertive where necessary, ruminati\e 
and relaxed at the proper momenis, 
never cloying, always attentive io 
the essential Brahmsian sonorities— 
and the soloists and orchestra (a 
West Coast “pickup” group) are 
worthy accomplices. Bright, resonant 
stereo sound. 


Pope Ives: SympHony No. 2. New 
York Philharmonic, Leonard Bernstein, 
cond. (Columbia; mono or stereo.) 


Everyone knows that Dvorak’s New 
World Symphony has a good deal 
more of Bohemia in it than of Ameri- 
ca. The name should really be re- 
applied to the Ives Second, which 
dates—like the Dvorak work—from 
the closing years of the nineteenth 
century. It opens in a comfortable 
late-Romantic idiom. But soon wisps 
of Americana begin to dart in and 
out of the rich instrumental sonori- 
ties—snatches of “Columbia the Gem 
of the Ocean” and “America the 
Beautiful,” intimations of a Stephen 
Foster ballad and a barn-dance jig— 
and before the symphony is over 
there can be no doubt in anyone's 
mind that only a born Yankee could 
have composed it. 

Now a mélange of homespun 
tunes and sumptuous orchestration 
is by no means unfamiliar—any 
Western sound track can be so de- 
scribed. The difference is that Ives 
was not merely mixing a few com- 
mon ingredients; he was expressing 
with genuine creative passion some- 
thing that deeply possessed him—call 
it the Zeitgeist of America’s Age of 
Innocence. Like all the greatest 
music, this symphony gives the im 
pression that its composer cared 
about every single note. (Those who 
believe that the twentieth century 
automatically honors its master 
pieces should note that the Ives Sec- 
ond lay unperformed from the day 
it was completed in 1901 until Leon- 
ard Bernstein and the New York 
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he draws on the Care socio-political 
history to support his thesis that today 
only a corporate executive team is cap- 


_ able of meeting the vast demands of the __ 
_ world’s most digo executive office. 


$5.00 
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CRISIS AND REGENERATION 
by Herman Finer 


THE CONFEDERACY 
Charles P. Roland. An meer 
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RIANT 


WATER 
SUPPLY 


economics 
technology 
and policy 


by Jack Hirshleifer 
James C. De Haven 
Jerome W. Milliman 


This important survey on the 
critical problems of water’supply 
closely examines the allocation 
and development of existing re- 
sources, challenges accepted solu- 
tions to water-supply. problems, 
and offers some startling pro- 
posals for reform. It also includes 
a provocative analysis of the im- 
portant Feather River Project, 
which,if approved in this Novem- 
ber’s elections, will cost Califor- 
nians 3 billion dollars; and the 
“water crisis” of 1949-50 in New 
York City, which triggered the 
costly Cannonsville Project. 400 
pages, maps, tables, charts. A 
RAND Corporation Research 
Study. $7.50 











LYNDON B. 
JOHNSON 


comments on an important 
book that explores the 
Presidency and power 
politics at close range 





by veteran Washington newspaperman 


JACK BELL 


“.. . deals interestingly and percep- 

tively with the Presidency and 

Congress. It is a book I think all 
Americans should read.” 

— LYNDON B. JOHNSON, 

in the Congressional Record 


pre-election 
Get your copy this week. 
$4.95 at all booksellers 


DOUBLEDAY 








Philharmonic resurrected it fifty years 
later.) 

The executants in this recording 
care too. The sweetness and nobility, 
as well as the high spirits and jocu- 
larity, of Ives’s music are marvel- 
ously conveyed. It is a first-class 
effort on all counts. 


par anette PicrURES AT AN EXHIBITION 
4 (orchestrated by Ravel). London Sym- 
phony, Sir Malcolm Sargent, cond. (Ever- 
est; stereo.) 


When stereo recordings are bad they 
are very, very bad, but when they 
are good they are splendid. This is 
one of the very best stereo discs, and 
it shows how far the science of re- 
cording has progressed. The Mus- 
sorgsky-Ravel Pictures has always 
been a remarkably phonogenic score, 
but never has it come from the loud- 
speakers with quite this éclat. The 
sound is spacious, well separated, 
acutely true to life (for once, violins 
sound like violins, not like screechy 
monsters), and distortion-free even 
in the most heavily modulated pas- 
sages. Fortunately, this is more than 
a sound-for-sound’s-sake production. 
Sargent’s reading has the requisite 
bite and finesse, and the rejuvenated 
London Symphony plays with ex- 
citing gusto. 


ppawennes Tue Barser or Sevitie. Grazi- 

ella Sciutti, soprano; Nicola Monti, 
tenor; Rolando Panerai, baritone; Mario 
Petri, bass; et al. Virtuosi di Roma, Renato 
Fasano, cond. (Mercury, 2 records; mono 
or stereo.) 


Commentary on Rossini’s Barber of 
Seville invariably begins with the 
fact that it threw a widely popular 
opera of the same name by Giovanni 
Paisiello into utter oblivion. But the 
wheel of fortune does sometimes 
turn, and here is the older Barber 
back again in a brilliant new 
recording. 

The work dates from 1782 (that is, 
four years before Mozart's Figaro) 
and is full of the conceits and tech- 
niques we think of as exclusively 
Mozartean. Indeed, there are a few 
moments worthy of Mozart himself 
—notably the preamble to Rosina’s 
cavatina “Giusto ciel,” with lovely 
woodwind divertimento effects that 
are anticipatory of Cosi Fan Tutte. 
But only a few. In general, the 
writing does not break through the 
eighteenth-century conventions into 
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the poetic world inhabited by Mo. 
zart. And seldom does Paisiello 
approach the mastery of musical 
characterization that we find in the 
later Barber. His “Calunnia” aria, 
for example, is a pale affair com- 
pared to Rossini’s. 

It would be extravagant to pre- 
tend that Mercury has unearthed a 
neglected masterpiece. But it has 
brought us a delightful entertain- 
ment, bubbling with vivacious rococo 
chatter and performed to a “T.” 
The singers are both stylish and 
adept, and the orchestral accom- 
paniment by Renato Fasano’s Vir- 
tuosi di Roma has a spring ard 
address rarely encountered in _per- 
formances of Italian opera. Su- 
perior engineering, too. 


Jerpi: La Traviata. Victoria de los Ange- 
les, soprano; Carlo del Monte, tenor; 
Mario Sereni, baritone; et al. Rome Opera 
House Orchestra and Chorus, Tullio Sera- 
fin, cond. (Capitol, 3 records; mono or 
stereo.) 


In the days of the 78-rpm discs, when 
you could buy recordings of isolated 
arias and ensembles, the de _ los 
Angeles-Sereni version of “Dite alla 
giovane” from La Traviata would 
have been widely prized by col- 
lectors. It is one of those pluperfect 
musical statements which dissolve 
all criticism. Every element in the 
duet—tone, phrasing, diction, timing 
—is beyond compare, and the sum of 
them all is a silkily finished and 
poignantly communicative musical 
vignette. 

Unfortunately, the day of the 78- 
rpm has passed, and to get this 
miraculous “Dite alla giovane” you 
must also get the whole of Traviata, 
in a performance that is always re- 
spectable but generally far from 
miraculous. Victoria de los Angeles 
sings with her usual precision and 
warmth, as well as with her usual 
uncommitted objectivity; and the 
tenor and baritone (both newcomers 
to recorded opera) perform their 
roles musically and without annoy- 
ing mannerisms—if also without great 
distinction. The conducting is adroit 
and intelligent, though it is rather 
anemic by Toscanini standards. In 
short, a better than average but not 
exceptional performance which rises 
for a moment in Act II to one un- 
forgettable peak. 

—RoLanp GELATT 
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A revealing, 


first-hand account of 
the birth of Israel, 
and of the three men who shaped 
its destiny . . . Bevin, Ben-Gurion, and 
Chaim Weizmann. “The clearest 
and most succinct exposition 
available in English today.” 
—THE NEW YORKER 


A NATION 
REBORN 


By RICHARD H. S. CROSSMAN 


$3.50, now at your bookstore 
Atheneum Publishers 








FOR YOUR CHRISTMAS GIVING: 

Pure Vermont Maple Syrup, guaranteed top 

quality, packed in tin. (Excellent on w ’ 

ice cream, fruit, and for special recipes.) 

ORDERS FOR CHRISTMAS SHIPMENT ACCEPTED 
UNTIL DECEMBER 10, 1960. 


price 3rd zone east Miss. 


$2.10 
JAMES M. QUIMBY, JR., MAPLE RIDGE FARM 
West Danville, R.F.D. #1 Vermont 
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The Least of These 


ALFRED KAZIN 


N*@* by Elie Wiesel. Translated from 

the French by Stella Rodway, with a 
foreword by Francois Mauriac. Hill and 
Wang, $3. 


Of all the crimes by the Nazis, sure- 
ly the most unforgivable is the in- 
ternment and murder of so many 
children. It has been calculated that 
a million Jewish children perished 
during the war. Yet many children 
managed to survive years in the 
death camps, and now, only in their 
late twenties and early thirties, have 
turned out to be the most effective 
personal historians of life under the 
Nazis. This is the generation of 
Anne Frank (who would now have 
been thirty-one), and the young 
Spaniard Michel del Castillo, who 
in that unforgettable memoir A 
Child of Our Time described what it 
was like to be a child in Buchenwald. 

Children who went through such 
experiences and survived have more 
than anyone else been able to ex- 
press the fundamental violation of 
human dignity committed by the 
Nazis. The battle-weary soldiers, the 
superficially experienced journalists, 
the hardened politicals—none of these 
has been able to convey, with the 
same innocence, the full atrocity of 
the camps. And perhaps only a few 
of the children themselves felt in- 
nocent enough, after constantly be- 
ing told that they were guilty of 
being outside the German law, to 
resent the Nazis at all. But what has 
made a few good books possible is 
the fact that some of these children 
were still so impressionable and trust- 
ing that the terrible experiences of 
the camps were stored up subcon- 
sciously in their minds. Only now, 
in our relatively “peaceful” period, 
have such memories risen to the 
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surface. Yet such experiences can 
become curiously unreal even to peo- 
ple constantly obsessed by them, and 
remarkably vivid as these memoirs 
are, they often betray the writer's 
fear that he may be describing a 
hallucination. 


_ AUTHOR of this piercing 
memoir of life in Auschwitz, 
Birkenau, and Buchenwald was only 
fifteen when the war ended for him 
in April, 1945. By that time he had 
been separated from his mother and 
sisters, whom he never saw agaili; 
he had seen his own father, after 
surviving so many “selections,” 
smashed to death. He had lived in 
Auschwitz with the constant odor 
of burning human flesh; he had seen 
children, still alive, thrown into the 
crematoria; he had seen starving 
men in the cattle cars transporting 
them from one camp to another, 
fighting each other to death over 
pieces of bread negligently tossed 
them by German civilians. There 
are details in his book which can be 
read only with fresh astonishment 
at the unflagging cruelty of the Nazis 
and the peculiarly sadistic frivolity 
of those who directed this vast sys- 
tem of human extermination. The 
infamous SS doctor, Mengele, who 
quickly “selected” those who were 
to be gassed from the terror-stricken 
crowds running and stumbling be- 
fore his eyes, would motion people 
to death with a conductor’s baton! 
And there is one particular scene 
which has already made this book 
famous in Europe. A young boy, 
after days of being tortured in an 
attempt to make him reveal where a 
Dutch prisoner had hidden arms, was 
put up on the gallows to be hanged. 
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His body was too light and so he 
kept strangling in front of the thou- 
sands of prisoners who had been 
summoned to watch the execution 
and who were marched past the 
gallows. As they went by, Wiesel 
heard a man asking, “Where is God 
now2” And he heard himself think- 
ing—“Here He is—He is hanging 
here on this gallows. . .” 

It is this literal “death of God” as 
absolute emptiness in the soul, the 
blackness that in his mind means 
that there is no longer any light 
from a divine source, that Wiesel 
experienced most in the endless 
night of Auschwitz. What makes 
his book unusual and gives it such 
a particular poignancy among the 
many personal accounts of Nazism 
is that it recounts the loss of his 
faith by an intensely religious young 
Jew who grew up in an Orthodox 
community of Transylvania. To the 
best of my knowledge, no one of this 
background has left behind him so 
moving a record of the direct loss 
of faith on the part of a young boy. 

Night is about a world so unreal 
that often indeed it reads like a 
nightmare. Wiesel would be the first 
to admit its seeming unreality; often 
enough it must seem unreal to him. 
But the book satisfies us as a human 
document; it brings us back to the 
world we all know, through the crisis 
of faith that it describes. The Book 
of Job is the most universally under- 
stood part of the Bible, and the 
young Wiesel’s embittered interro- 
gation of Providence unites, as it 
were, the ever-human Job to the 
history of our own time; it recalls 
that peculiarly loving and scolding 
intimacy with God which is the most 
powerful single element in the his- 
tory of the Jews. 


[" was Wiesel’s_ religious back- 

ground that originally interested 
the French Catholic writer Francois 
Mauriac in this book. When Wiesel, 
now an Israeli newspaperman, came 
to interview Mauriac, the latter de- 
scribed the ineradicable impression 
that had been made on Mme. 
Mauriac as she watched the train- 
loads of Jewish children being de- 
ported from Austerlitz Station in 
Paris. When Mauriac spoke of how 
often he thought of these children, 
Wiesel replied, “I was one of them.” 
Mauriac’s preface to the book is 
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singularly beautiful, and though a 
devout Christian, he describes the 
martyrdom of the Jews in terms 
reminiscent of the death of Christ. 
He too sees the Jewish experience 
under Nazism in Biblical terms. He 
describes young Wiesel as “a Lazarus 
risen from the dead” and, recalling 
Nietzsche’s cry that “God is dead,” 
expresses his compassionate under- 
standing of why a boy in Auschwitz 
should have thought that “God is 
dead, the God of love, of gentleness, 
of comfort, the God of Abraham, of 
Isaac, of Jacob, has vanished forever- 
more, beneath the gaze of this child, 
in the smoke of a human holocaust 
exacted by Race, the most voracious 
of all idols.” Mauriac’s preface is 
written with that charity and intel- 
lectual passion which is the particu- 
lar mark of French Catholic writers. 
The magnanimity and literary dis- 
tinction of his few pages puts into 
relief the rather delicate literary 
achievement of Wiesel himself, who 
in recounting these atrocious early 
experiences makes one realize how 
difficult it is for a victim to do full 
justice to the facts. 


_ Mauriac’s preface, beautiful 
as it is, misses the dramatic hu- 


man element, the Job-like accusa-§ 


tions that actually unite Wiesel to 
the religion of his fathers. On the 
Jewish New Year service in Ausch- 
witz, when ten thousand prisoners 
said with one voice, “Blessed be the 
name of the Eternal,” the young boy 
defied the Divinity, Whom he had 
come to think of as blind and deaf: 
“. . . but why should I bless Him? 
In every fiber I rebelled. Because He 
had had thousands of children burned 
in His pits? Because He kept six 
crematories working night and day, 
on Sundays and feast days? Because 
in His great might He had created 
Auschwitz, Birkenau, Buna, and so 
many factories of death? How could 
I say to Him: ‘Blessed art Thou, 
Eternal, Master of the Universe, 
Who chose us from among the races 
to be tortured day and night, to see 
our fathers, our mothers, our broth- 
ers, end in the crematory?’ . .. 
“This day I had ceased to plead. 
I was no longer capable of lamenta- 
tion. On the contrary, I felt very 
strong. I was the accuser, God the 
accused. My eyes were open and [ 
was alone—terribly alone in a world 
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without God and without Man... 
I stood amid that praying congrega- 
tion, observing it like a stranger. 

“The service ended with the Kad- 
dish [prayer for the dead]. Everyone 
recited the Kaddish over his parents, 
over his children, over his brothers, 
and over himself.” 

To Mauriac, this loss of faith 
seems unnecessary as well as tragic, 
and he wishes, in effect, that Wiesel 
could see all these immense losses in 
our time from a Christian point of 
view. Mauriac feels that the deporta- 
tion of children touches upon “the 
mystery of iniquity whose revelation 
was to mark the end of one era and 
the beginning of another. The dream 
which western man conceived in the 
eighteenth century, whose dawn he 
thought he saw in 1789, and which, 
until August 2, 1914, had grown 
stronger with the progress of en- 
lightenment and the discoveries of 
science—this dream vanished finally 
for me before those trainloads of 
little children.” Mauriac is a great 
soul in our time. But less gifted, less 


hopeful, and even pathetic as the 
young Wiesel is, there is a positive 
strength to his complaints against 
God that Mauriac may have missed. 


hs ACCUSATION of God is of some- 
one very real to Wiesel. The 
dialogue continues. It is exactly be- 
cause of a child’s demand for justice, 
because of his demand on God, be- 
cause of his insistence that the con- 
summation has not yet been reached 
and that history remains imperfect, 
that the book is so effective. Faith 
is often hard to talk about. Franz 
Kafka even said that he who. has 
faith cannot talk about it. What 
counts may be not always one’s ex- 
plicit assent to faith or to non-faith, 
but the immense confrontation of 
history, the demand that we make 
of it as the only ground on which 
justice may yet show itself. I don’t 
think that I shall soon forget the 
picture of this young boy standing 
on a mound of corpses, accusing God 
of deserting His creation. 
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Behrman’s 


Beerbohm 


F. W. DUPEE 


orca or Max, by ’S. N. Behrman. 
Random House. $6. 


To judge by The Spirit of St. 
Louis, his book of reminiscences, 
Lindbergh managed not only to fly 
the Atlantic alone but, while doing 
so, to remember in an orderly man- 
ner the leading events of his past 
life; and when he came to write The 
Spirit of St. Louis a quarter century 
later, he was able to remember 
his memories. Lindbergh’s feats of 
formidable recall and precise men- 
tal navigation are repeated on a 
smaller scale in Portrait of Max, 
S. N. Behrman’s often delightful and 
often maddening book about his 
encounters with Max Beerbohm be- 
tween 1952 and 1956, the year in 
which the celebrated wit and dandy, 
parodist and caricaturist, died at the 
age of eighty-four. 

Here is an example of Behrman’s 
use of the Lindbergh method. At 
the book’s close, while Beerbohm 
lies dying in the Rapallo hospital 
and Mr. Behrman is taking his last 
look at the old artist’s memento- 
strewn house, he is assailed by a 
variety of convenient recalls, like the 
mingled leitmotivs in a Wagnerian 
finale. “I went out and walked up 
the steps to the terrace. It was flood- 
ed with sunlight. There I remem- 
bered a line of Max’s: “The past is 
a work of art, free of irrelevancies 
and loose ends.’” Even Lindbergh's 
remarkable memory failed to yield 
apposite quotations. 


B" IN SUCH A BOOK as Portrait of 
Max the mnemonic device I re- 
fer to seems to serve, however awk- 
wardly, a useful purpose. The book 
is largely a record of the talk that 
passed between Beerbohm and Mr. 


Behrman during Mr. Behrman’s 
several visits to Rapallo, Italy, the 
scene of Beerbohm’s more than forty 
years of genial exile and sociable se- 
clusion. Good as the stream of talk 
generally is and deliciously as one 
floats along on it as first, it soon 
begins to close inexorably over one, 
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making breathing difficult. Mr. 
Behrman evidently wants to keep the 
reader alive. He also aims to inform 


him about Beerbohm’s writings and | 


drawings, many of which have faded 
from the public consciousness and 
are available only in the better 
libraries. So he includes much 
comment of a lightly descriptive 
and interpretive kind. His aims are 
understandable, and in_ itself his 
comment is often charming in the 
extreme. He is superb at the perilous 
enterprise of translating Beerbohin's 
caricatures, with their essentially 
graphic perceptions, into words. 
(But I can’t make out why he e- 
scribes Henry James, in a drawing 
that is reproduced in the book, as 
merely staring at two pairs of boots, 
a man’s and a woman’s, outside a 
closed bedroom door. The famous 
snoop of The Sacred Fount is obvi- 
ously listening at the keyhole, his 
large frightened eye fixed not on 
the shoes but on the hallway, lest 
he be surprised at his shameful post.) 


5 px COMMENT is good then, but thie 
device by which it is insinuated 
takes its toll of one’s nerves. The 
general effect it is supposed to pro- 
duce is, I suppose, one of bland 
immediacy and omniscience. It is 
the same effect that is aimed at in 
those New Yorker “Profiles,” the 
writers of which undertake to con- 
ceal their grubby efforts as research- 
ers and interviewers by saying, “So- 
and-so observed to a visitor .. .” or 
“So-and-so was heard to remark re- 
cently Surely, with so much 
excellent material on so unhack- 
neyed a subject, Mr. Behrman could 
have afforded to present it more 
candidly and unfancily. And con- 
sidering that his subject was a noted 
scourge of the coy locutions and 
vain artifices of writers, one thinks 
that Mr. Behrman might better not 
have risked a posthumous grin. 

If Behrman’s Portrait resembles 
a New Yorker “Profile,” that is be- 
cause it originally was a New York- 
er “Profile,” though of an unusually 
lengthy and festive kind. His com- 
munions with old Max, spread 
through several issues of the maga- 
zine, enlivened the early spring ol 
1960 as few other events of that 
season did. But in reading the work 
then, and in rereading it lately in 
book form (the book is a beautiful 
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one, with many reproductions of 
the caricatures), I was constantly put 
off, not only by the use of the recall 
technique but by the author's gen- 
eral refusal to go beyond the ur- 
banely reportorial and descriptive 
approach. This approach may be 
justified by the frankly limited 
functions of the usual “Profile,” 
where all is suppressed that might 
impair the slick surface and sharp 
outline of the thing. But it seems 
unequal to the job of reconsidering 
an artist who is so in need of re- 
consideration at this time. 

To be sure, Ellen Moers, in her 
recently published book, The 
Dandy, devotes an admirable con- 
cluding chapter to him. She is as 
careful as Mr. Behrman is not to 


overload “the Incomparable Max” 
with comparisons or snow him un- 
der with significances. But Beer- 
bohm did once advise the prospec- 
tive author of a book about him to 
“compare me,” and Miss Moers tact- 
fully follows his advice. She relates 
him to her general subject, the tra- 
dition of dandyism, where in part 
he clearly belongs. She also points 
to certain aspects of his family back- 
ground and _ personal character 
which, far from boring or confusing 
us, prove exquisitely enlightening. 
His peculiar valetudinarianism, his 
passionate identification with the 
European past, his ability to be very 
much a part of the English literary 
life of, roughly, 1895-1914 and yet 
to be profoundly detached from it 


all, as if he were living through 
some phase of literary history long 
finished—all this’is briefly clarified 
by Miss Moers 

So too with the events of Beer- 
bohm’s later life, even though these 
are not dealt with directly in The 
Dandy. His retirement to Rapallo, 
his refusal not only of greatness but 
of certain simple animal comforts, 
his willingness to live on a small in- 
come rather than be televised for a 
three-thousand-dollar fee, or have 
his works collected in a Modern Li- 
brary Giant, or see his novel, Zuleika 
Dobson, dramatized at the request of 
a New York actress who hoped to 
perform the principal role—these 
facts, lovingly detailed by Mr. Behr- 
man, are somehow made to look 
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gratuitously wonderful in his ac- 
count. With Miss Moers’s insights in 
mind, they fall more naturally into 
the pattern of Beerbohm’s life and 
character. The wonder of his mod- 
esty and stoicism remains; but, 
seeming less gratuitous, it can be 
relished without any suggestions of 
impertinence. After All, Beerbohm’s 
was simply the honesty of an honest 
man, the modest greatness of a man 
who was modestly great. 


I sHoRt, Miss Moers is what Mr. 

Behrman probably wouldn’t be 
on a bet: a historical critic. He 
quotes Beerbohm’s “compare me,” 
only to refuse the injunction while 
enthusiastically associating himself 
with Beerbohm’s well-known diff- 
dence toward critics and criticism. 
In fact he associates himself with his 
subject so thoroughly that the orig- 
inally charming relationship between 
them grows sticky. And with the loss 
of distance and perspective there is 
a loss in the matter of selection and 
discrimination. “Max’s eye caught 
the season’s first gardenia in the 
flower border. We stopped to admire 

We stop to admire everything 
about darling Max, from the routine 
humor of the story about how he 
lost status with the hall porter of a 
London club to the trite half-truths 
into which his literary opinions 
sometimes resolve themselves. (Shaw 
reformer” rather than an 
artist and Lawrence was an artist 
who became a “Messiah,” etc.) What 
strangely happens before we are fin- 
ished is that Beerbohm becomes 
more and more intimately associated 
with Behrman, instead of Behrman 
with Beerbohm. The portrait of the 
master threatens to turn into a por- 
trait of the disciple. Finally, as the 
anecdotes continue to pile up, Beer- 
bohm comes to resemble one of those 
people cursed with the spectator’s 
role, for whom life is a succession 
of unrelated ironies, a tale told by 
a compulsive raconteur. At this 
stage, the Rapallo recluse is easily 
imagined as a fixture at the Al- 
gonquin. 

He wasn’t a fixture, of course, 
however much the Algonquin wits 
may have thought of him as one of 
their masters. Nor am I at all sure 
that the Algonquin wits have really 
existed as such; they may be a fic- 
tion of the popular mind. But if 


was “a 


they are real, Beerbohm was not one 
of them even in spirit. He was not 
committed to the spectator’s role and 
to making it pay, in money or anec. 
dotes. Mr. Behrman knows what 
he was and gives plentiful evidence 
of it. In all his best work he was 
an artist of a peculiarly pure and 
uncompromising kind. To a consid. 
erable extent, he was this in his 
stories and essays and in the puro 
dies composing A Christmas Gar- 
land, which Henry James, one of his 
victims, thought a masterpiece. He 
was superlatively and uniquely an 
artist in those works of comic draw- 
ing for which the word “carica. 
tures,” though it contented him, may 
seem inadequate to us. Done always 
from memory, done again and again 
even when he was in retirement ind 
many of the subjects were dead, 
drawn on the best stock for exhibi- 
tion and publication, scribbled las. 
tily in book margins or letters or on 
mere scraps, painted in fresco on the 
walls of his Rapallo house, these 
queens and princes and statesmen, 
these artists and writers and actors, 
form a united spectacle of brilliant 
and oppressive fatuity. 


of vision is com- 


I‘ ANY QUALITY 
mon to the many caricatures ol 


Max Beerbohm, it is somehow con- 
nected with the abuse of power. 
This is not the abuse of social pow- 
er, as in Daumier’s caricatures ol 
towering judges and cowering cul- 
prits. Nor is it, as in Saul Steinberg, 
the abuse of cultural power, whereby 
people become as enigmatically in- 
tricate and ugly as the vulgar dis- 
plays of architecture and decor that 
surround them. In Beerbohm, curi- 
ously, there are no victims apart 
from the wielders of power them- 
selves. They are, it seems, their own 
victims. Prince Edward is stood in 
the corner of a Windsor Castle room 
for his sins; but he is as fat from 
his indulgence of them as Queen 
Victoria, who stood him there, is 
fat from the practice of her virtues. 
(Mr. Behrman notes the family re- 
semblance here as he notes so much 
else of value in the caricatures.) So 
too with the writers whom Beerbohm 
portrayed again and again, in differ- 
ent situations but as a rule with the 
same essential features. George 
Moore is dim and rabbity; he seems 
dim and rabbity from the effects of 
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his own scurryings and pantings as 
aman and writer. A miniature Kip- 
ling, tooting a tin horn, is being 
dragged off his feet by a huge swag- 
gering Britannia with whom he has 
linked arms; but it was Kipling, 
the jingo of the Boer War, who be- 
gan the alarming courtship. In still 
another sketch, Beerbohm returns to 
England after a long absence to find 
Shaw still standing on his head; 
the posture is uncomfortable and 
one of his legs is sagging; but what 
keeps him in it except his own acro- 
batic will to power? 

Behrman’s Beerbohm has his an- 
noving lapses, as anyone’s Beerbohm 
must probably have, but he is still 
wonderful. 


Rising Water 


GOUVERNEUR PAULDING 


oopBYE TO A River: A Narrative, by 


John Graves. Illustrations by Russell | 
i 


Waterhouse. Knopf. $4.50. 


The Brazos River—the “Arms ol 
God,” though no one knows why 
the Spaniards named it so—comes 
from West Texas and New Mexico 
and runs some eight hundred miles 
to the Gulf. There is one part of it, 
a hundred or two hundred miles of 
twists and turns, that John Graves 
fished and hunted as a young man, 
before he went off to fight with the 
Marines, and the dams that now are 
going to be built along that section 
will soon place much of what he 
knew “down yonder under all the 
Chris-Crafts and the tinkle of porta- 
ble radios.” In this narrative the 
author revisits the river of his boy- 
hood. 

He spends three weeks canoeing 
down it, getting very cold and wet 
and then his muscles feel good again 
under the autumn sun. Birds rise 
and he names them; he no longer 
shoots at every bird he sees as he did 
when he was young, for now he has 
built himself a code: it’s sport only 
when you shoot to eat. So he pots 
a little squirrel now and then al- 
though he does not like the way they 
look when they are skinned, and, 
making camp in the late afternoon, 
he throws out a line for fish. He has 
no compunction about fish, so long, 
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An attractive and comprehensive library in themselves — Beacon Paperbacks 


include books by world-famous authors in every field . 


. Art, Literature, Drama, 
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are distinguished indeed, with their glossy jackets, and underplayed format, and © 


clean, bold type inside. " 


— Harvey Breit, New York Times Book Review & 


AMERICAN FREEDOM AND 

CATHOLIC POWER 

By Paul Blanshard 
Over 290,000 in print; now completely re- 
vised and rewritten, with new material. “Im- 
portant in the contemporary American 
spectrum.” 

— New York Times Book Review $2.25 


STANDING ROOM ONLY 
The World’s Exploding Population 
Karl Sax 


With a new Preface by the author 
. a succinct and challenging presentation 
of a ‘problem we dare not ignore.’ 
— Harper's Magazine $1 75 


CONCEPT OF THE CORPORATION 
By Peter Drucker 
With a new Foreword by the author 
A searching study of General Motors as it 
displays the social and political problems of 
modern industrial society. 
$1.95 


AN HOUR OF AMERICAN 
HISTORY 
By Samuel Eliot Morison 
Completely revised for this edition. 
. a remarkable piece of history in min- 


— New York Times $1 25 


THE LOST WORLD OF 

THOMAS JEFFERSON 

By Daniel J. Boorstin 
A new kind of insight into the ideas of 
Thomas Jefferson, as shaped by the world in 
which he lived and the thought of his closest 
contemporaries. 

$1.95 


? jature.” 


MAN ON HIS PAST 

The Study of the History of Historical 

Scholarship 

By Herbert Butterfield 

With a new Preface by the author 
Explores the rise, scope, methods and ob- 
jectives of the study of history. 


THREE WHO MADE A 
REVOLUTION 
By Bertram D. Wolfe 
A perceptive study of the Bolshevik leaders, & 
Lenin, Trotsky and Stalin. “Clearly the best # 


study available.” 
— Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr. $2.95 


PSYCHOANALYSIS FOR 

TEACHERS AND PARENTS 

By Anna Freud 

Translated by Barbara Low : 
Lectures delivered by Anna Freud, daughter & 
and disciple of Sigmund Freud, before the 
teachers at the Children’s Centres of the 
City of Vienna. $1.25 


REASON AND REVOLUTION 
Hegel and the Rise of Social Theory 
By Herbert Marcuse 
_ With a new Preface by the author 
A re-interpretation of Hegel's philosophy and 
its effects on European thought. $2.45 


WHO WANTS DISARMAMENT? 

By Richard J. Barnet 

With an Introduction by 

Chester Bowles 
A study of the intricate disarmament debate 
that has commanded newspaper headlines # 
since the first disarmament a ‘5 


1946 
A PREFACE TO MORALS 
By Walter Lippmann [ 
With the original New Republic review § 
by Edmund Wilson r 
“With candor and comprehension he [Lipp- & 
mann] has indicated the possibility of a way 
of life for those who will no longer take one 
on authority.” 
— New York Herald Tribune $1.95 


MORALS AND MEDICINE 

By Joseph Fletcher 

With a Foreword by Karl Menninger : 
A prominent Episcopal theologian forcefully & 
discusses the moral problems of contracep- 
tion, artificial insemination, sterilization and 
euthanasia. $1.65 
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The 32-page booklet, “tn- 

treducing Unitarianism” 

will be sent to those inter- © 

ested in liberal religion. 

Thousands who previously 
have thought they had “‘to think alone and 
like it,” have read these booklets and 
found for themselves a happy church 
home within the Unitarian Fellowship, in 
intellectual company with Emerson, Jef- 
ferson, Thoreau, Horace Mann, Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, William Cullen Bryant, 
and other great American thinkers, past 
and present. 





Mail this Coupon with 25¢ to 
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of course, as they are caught cleanly. 
(Undeniably Mr. Graves has traveled 
into dangerous literary lands: “I 
used to know who the good bull- 
fighters were and why they were 
good.” But he had a return ticket, 
and his own strongly individual 
talent to return to. All he has to do 
now is to soak off a hotel label or 
two from his luggage.) 

The barren land through which 
this part of the Brazos runs was once 
the land of the Comanche Indians. 
They thought of themselves as “The 
People,” and Mr. Graves tells what 
happened to them when confronted 
by the white men, who also, and 
with equal conviction, thought of 
themselves as “The People.” The 
Comanches were not easily defeated. 
It took a lot of fighting to defeat 
them, and a certain amount of 
treachery. The Comanches raided 
and murdered; the Texans—the new 
Texans, for they had come from all 
sorts of other places—raided in re- 
prisal and murdered. This was no 
war with cavalry charges to avenge 
innocent settlers. The Texans mov- 
ing westward, pressing the Coman- 
ches back, did not think of them- 
selves as innocent or helpless or 
even as brave: they were simply men 
who wanted what they wanted and 
took it. The Comanches knew what 
they wanted to keep, the great sweep 
of their hunting grounds, “where 
the wind blew free and there was 
nothing to break the light of the 
sun,” and, with ferocious and no 
doubt deplorable gallantry, they 
fought to keep it. By 1875 all the 
fighting between the two “Peoples” 
was over: the Comanches sullenly 
settled—the sixteen hundred who 
survived—on reservations; the whites 
—in ever-increasing numbers—not 
sullenly, not even resignedly, more 
likely with ever-growing enthusiasm, 
settled down to enjoy the process 
that was to lead to the Chris-Crafts 
on the artificial lakes. 

Mr. Graves is not romantic about 
the Comanches or the whites of those 
earlier days. Nor does he denounce. 
He tells the stories he knows about 
them, outrageous, moving, and al- 
ways absorbingly interesting, as he 
sits by his campfire, and it is not his 
fault if the most eloquent voice in 
the book is that of an Indian, old 
Ten Bears of the Root Eaters, speak- 
ing toward the end of his people’s 


freedom: “They [the Texans] made 
sorrow come in our camps, and we 
went out like the buffalo bulls when 
the cows are attacked. When we 
found them we killed them, and 
their scalps hang in our lodges. . . . 
The Texans have taken away the 
places where the grass grew the 
thickest and the timber was the best. 
. . . The whites have the country 
which we loved, and we only wish to 
wander on the prairie until we die.” 
The author comments: “Most of 
them did wander on the prairie until 
they died, and because of the kind 
of activity the wandering entailed, 
their dying didn’t take long to 
accomplish.” 


Mirrors 


On the Wall 


GEORGE STEINER 


phe by Leonard Woolf. Harcourt, 
Brace. $4.50. 


Tue Buriep Day, by 
Harper. $3.95. 

Anyone born in England before 1914 
and still alive today has passed 
through three worlds—the Edward- 
ian, the bleak interlude between 
world wars, and the new welfare 
state. To have witnessed these suc- 


C. Day Lewis. 


cessive transformations of life is in § 


itself a notable adventure. Hence 
even those whose own role has been 
a minor one feel they have a story 
worth telling. 

Born in 1880, Leonard Woolf gath- 
ered his formative impressions in a 
London of rattling horse carts and 
flaring gas jets. Open country still 
lay near at hand, and a strong 
though invisible barrier divided the 
“proper” world of Kensington from 
black, inhuman slums. Governesses 
and tutors marched in and out of 
spacious nurseries and Jack the Rip- 
per waited in the fog. Woolf's up- 
bringing was unusual in two re- 
spects: he was Jewish and after the 
early death of his father it was his 
mother who led the house. But soon 
Master Leonard entered into the 
classic groove. He had Greek and 
Latin drilled into his bones at St. 
Paul's, where he debated with G. K. 
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Chesterton, six years his senior, and 
received from one of his teachers 
a copy of Bacon’s Essays bound in 
“pale blue and gold.” 

In 1899, Woolf entered Trinity 
College, Cambridge. That mere fact 
was of itself a piece of eminent des- 
tiny, for there he made the friend- 
ships and alliances of mind that give 
his own life what historical impor- 
tance it may have. He was elected 
to the famous discussion group 
known as the Apostles, and he cir- 
cled about G. E. Moore in a clus- 
ter of planets that included Lyt- 
ton Strachey, John Maynard Keynes, 
Bertrand Russell, and other lesser 
luminaries. That this chosen tribe 
was intensely gifted, and that those 
who belonged to it derived from the 
experience a profound stirring of 
sensibility, is unquestionable. But 
there is a contrast between the pri- 
vate assertions and the public 
achievements of many of that cele- 
brated group. If we except Russell, 
who soon launched out into colder, 
more open waters, most of these 
brilliant young men accomplished 
work that is distinguished but not 
of the first order. Even in the many- 
sided genius of Keynes there is a 
persistent amateurishness and in- 
completion. It’s as if the years in 
Cambridge had been so vital and the 
association with Moore of so pro- 
found and ideal a quality that all 
later life had about it a touch of 
epilogue. This was assuredly the case 
with Leonard Woolf. He was Vir- 
ginia Woolf's husband. He became 
an able publicist, editor, and pub- 
lisher. But his departure from Cam- 
bridge for a civil-service job in 
Ceylon, which marks the close of 
this first volume of his memoirs, 
seems to mark also the end of his 
period of highest promise. What lay 
ahead was merely life. 


D* Lewis was also stamped by 

his university. It was the con- 
tact with Bowra and Auden at Ox- 
ford in 1923-1927 that confirmed the 
poet in him. But being a man of 
genuine, autonomous talent, Day 
Lewis had already gathered into 
himself a great store of experience. 
The Buried Day is a subtly written, 
precise account of the growth of 
imagination. All things conspired to 
make an artist: the tempestuous, 
lonely father, the long, sensuous 
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summers in the garden of Monart 
rectory; the beauty of landscape and 
the inhumanity of boy to boy at 
Sherborne, the public school of 
which another memorable account 
has been given by John Cowper 
Powys. Auden drove iron into Day 
Lewis’s art, but he did not alter its 
essentially private, nearly pastoral 
quality. 

It is this quality that gives Day 
Lewis his special place in the famous 
triad of “Marxist” poets—Auden- 
Day Lewis-Spender. Though he was 
a member of the Communist Party 
and jeopardized his teaching career 
in order to express his radical senti- 
ments, he continued to live in the 
country, a jealous guardian of pri- 
vate feeling. His politically inspired 
verse has in it an odd tolerance and 
coolness of vision, as if the cycle of 
the seasons and the sensuous reality 
of landscape had always been to the 
poet more vital than the claims of 
political crisis. 

The principal events in Day 
Lewis’s career are of a private, in- 
ward character: the deep but not 
wholly complete joy of his first mar- 
riage; his sensual awakening at the 
age of thirty-five, “a shameless, half- 
savage, inordinate affair”; his deci- 
sion to give up schoolmastering af- 
ter he had discovered that he could 
write excellent mystery stories (as 
Nicholas Blake). Even the occur- 
rence that was perhaps the most 
decisive in his growth as an artist 
had a fortuitous cause. His brother- 
in-law sent him “a short passage 
from the fourth Georgic . . . asking 
me if I would let him have a verse 
translation of it. The passage excited 
me—particularly the line about bees 
holding little stones to ballast them 
when they flew in a gusty wind.” 
The result was a complete version of 
the Georgics and, later on, of the 
Aeneid. The latter is nowhere near 
as well known as it should be. Yet 
it is the finest verse translation ever 
made of Virgil in the English lan- 
guage. 

Day Lewis is still a_ relatively 
young man and there is something 
perverse about the serene roundness 
of his self-portrait. But one can only 
be grateful that he should have as- 
sumed an old man’s privilege, for 
whether or not The Buried Day 
anticipates future biography, it is in 
itself consummate art. 
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AND 
MOVEMENTS 


Exciting new series about politi- 
cal and social nonconformists in 
America and the controversial mi- 
nority movements which they led. 


OSWALD GARRISON VILLARD, 


LIBERAL OF THE 1920's 
D. Joy Humes 


The most outspoken liberal of 
his day and the causes he fought 
for as an individual and as edi- 
tor of The Nation. 


November $4.50 


HENRY A. WALLACE: 


QUIXOTIC CRUSADE 1948 
Karl M. Schmidt 


The blow-by-blow account of the 
Wallace Progressive Party and 
of one of the strangest presiden- 
tial campaigns in our history. 


November $5.50 


Order now from your bookseller 
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BARGAIN PARADISES 
OF THE WORLD 


Do you know where to find an island right near the U.S.—so nearly 
like Tahiti in appearance, beauty and color, even the natives say it was 
made from a rainbow? (And that costs here are so low you cannot only 
reach it but also stay awhile for hardly more than you'd spend at a 
resort in the U.S.?) 

Do you know where to find the world’s best mountain hideaways or 
its most dazzling surf-washed coastal resorts, where even today you can 
live for a song? 


Do you know where it costs less to spend awhile, the surroundings 
are pleasant, and the climate well nigh rfect in such places as Mexico, 
the West Indies and the world’s other low cost wonderiands? Or which 
is the one spot world travelers call the most beautiful place on earth, 
where two can live in sheer luxury, with a retinue of servants, for only 
$175 a month? 

BARGAIN PARADISES OF THE WORLD, a big new book with about 
70 photos and 4 maps, proves that if you can afford a vacation in the 
us, the rest of the world is closer than you think. Author Norman D. 
Ford, honorary vice-president of the Globetrotters Club, shows that the 
American dollar is respected all over the world and buys a lot more 
than you'd give it credit for. 

Yes, if you’re planning to retire, this book shows that you can live 
for months on end in the world’s wonderlands for hardly more than 
you'd spend for a few months at home or if you've dreamed of taking 
time out for a real rest, this book shows how you can afford it. 

In any case, when it can cost as little as $24.50 from the U.S. border 
to reach some of the world’s Bargain Paradises, it’s time you learned 
how much you can do on the money you've got. Send now for BARGAIN 
PARADIS OF THE WORLD. Price $1.50. Use coupon to order. 





Stop Saying That Travel Is Too Expensive 


Passenger carrying FREIGHTERS are the secret 
of low cost travel 


OR no more than you'd spend at a resort, you can take that trip you’ve 
always talked about: to the West Indies, Europe, the Mediterranean, 
around the world. In fact trips to almost everywhere are within your means. 


And what accommodations you get: Large rooms with beds (not 
bunks), probably a private bath, lots of good food and plenty of 
relaxation as you speed from port to port. 


Depending upon how fast you want to go, a round-the-world cruise can 
be yours for as little as $250-$300 a month. And there are shorter trips. 
Fast, uncrowded voyages to England, France, the Mediterranean; two or 
three weeks vacations up and down the Pacific Coast or elsewhere. Name 
the port and the chances are you can find it listed in Travel Routes Around 
the World, the world’s original and most complete guide to passenger car- 
rying freighters. 

This is the book that names the lines, tells where they go, how much they 
charge, briefly describes accommodations. Hundreds of thousands of trav- 
elers all over the world swear by it. During the 25 years in waich it’s been 
published, hundreds of travel writers and travel editors have said “To learn 
how to travel for as little as you'd spend at a resort, get Travel Routes 
Around the World.” 

It’s yours for just $1, and the big 130-page 1961 edition includes practi- 
cally every passenger carrying service starting from or going to New York, 
Canada, New Orleans, the Pacific Coast, Mexico, South America, England, 
France, the Mediterranean, Africa, the Indies, Australia, the South Seas, 
Japan, Hawaii, etc. There’s a whole section called How to See the World 
at Low Cost plus pages and pages of maps. 

A big $1 worth, especially as it can open the way to more travel than 
you ever thought possible. For your copy, simply fill out coupon. 
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at what look like pre-war prices—and where 


no one ever heard of nerves or worries 








These Are America’s Own Bargain Paradises 


Norman Ford’s new book Off-the-Beaten Path names the reaily low cog! 
Florida retirement and vacationing towns, the best values in Texas, ¢ 
Southwest, California, the South and East, Canada, and a dozen other areas 
which the crowds have not yet discovered. 

Fabulous places like that undiscovered region where winters are as warm 
and sunny as Miami Beach’s yet costs can be two-thirds less. Or that island 
that looks like Hawaii yet is 2000 miles nearer (no expensive sea or air trip 
to get there). Or those many other low-cost, exquisitely beautiful spots all 
over the United States and Canada which visitors in-a-hurry overlook (s 
costs are low and stay low). 

Every page of Off-the-Beaten Path opens a different kind of vacationing 
or retirement paradise which you can afford—places as glamorous as { 
countries yet every one of them located right near at hand. Like th 

@ France's 0: remaining outpost in this part of the world—com, 

surrounded by Canadian territory ... or a village more Scottis» tt 
Scotland ... or — Spanish hamlets right in our own U. S., 

no one ever heard of nervous tension or the worries of modern a 
Resort villages where visitors come by the score, so you alway 
new people... but they never come by the thousands to raise pric 
crowd you out. 

That remarkable town where a fee of 3c a day gives you an almo 
less round of barbecues, musicals, concerts, picnics, pot luck sv 
smorgasbord dinners and a fine arts program. That southern island 
discovered by millionaires who had all the world to roam in... a 
now their hideaways are open to anyone who knows where to @md them 

You read of island paradises aplenty in the United States and C.nad 
of art colonies (artists search for picturesque locations where cos:s 
low!), of areas with almost a perfect climate or with flowers on ever y sid 
Here are the real U. S. A. brand Shangri-Las made for the man or wom 
who’s had enough of crowds. Here, too, are unspoiled seashore village 
tropic-like islands, and dozens of other spots just about perfect for you 
retirement or vacation at some of the lowest prices you've heard of sing 
the gone-forever prewar days. They're all in the United States and Canad 
and for good measaure you also read about low-cost paradises in Haw 
the Virgin Islands and Puerto Rico. 

Off-the-Beaten Path is a book filled with facts that open the way 1 
freedom from tension and a vacation or retirement you can really afford 


About 100,000 words and plenty of pictures. Yet it costs only $2. 








Round the World on a Shoestring 


F you know ALL the ways of reaching foreign countries, you don’t need 
fartastic sums of money in order to travel. You could spend $550- 
$1000 on a one-way luxury steamer ticket to Buenos-Aires, or you can get 
there for $139 in fares via bus and rail through colorful Mexico, Guate- 
mala, Panama, Peru, the Andes, etc. 

You could spend $5000 on a luxury cruise around the world or about 
$1000 via connecting steamers. You can island hop around the West Indies 
via plane for several hundred dollars—or see the islands more leisurely by 
motor schooner for much, much less. There’s hardly a place on earth you 
can’t reach for less if you know ALL the travel ways. 

Norman Ford, founder of the Globetrotters Club and America’s top 
expert on low-cost travel, has gathered into one handy book dozens upon 
dozens of specific travel routings to all parts of the wor!d—Mexico, South 
America, Europe, Africa and the Mediterranean, the Far East, Australia, 
the South Seas, etc.—so that you can see more at prices you can afford by 
combining freighters, liners, rail, bus, plane, and other competing services. 

Over and over again he proves that you can travel now—that you don’t 
have to wait for some far-off day when you've saved much more money. 

$1.50 brings you his big guide How to Travel Without Being Rich, the 
guide that proves now, once and for all, that travel is within the reach of 
any one who has ever yearned to see far-away places. Send for your copy 
now. 





How to Travel —anp cer paip For iT 


There’s a job waiting for you somewhere: on a ship, with an airline, i 
overseas branches of American firms, in foreign firms overseas—even et 
ploring if you’re adventurous. 

The full story of what job you can fill is in Norman Ford's new boo 
How to Get a Job That Takes You Traveling. Whether you're male ¢ 
female, young or old, whether you want a life-time of paid traveling or just 
hanker to roam the world for a short year or so, here are the facts you wan 
complete with names and addresses and full details about the preparation 
to make, the cautions to observe, the countries to head for. 

You learn about jobs in travel agencies (and as tour conductors), in in 
porting and exporting concerns, with mining and construction compa 
Here’s the story of jobs in the Red Cross and the UN organizations, ho 
doctors get jobs on ships, the almost-sure way for a young girl to land 
job as airline hostess, the wonderful travel opportunities if you will tead 
English to foreigners, and the fabulous travel possibilities for those wh 
know stenography. 

“Can a man or woman still work his or her way around the wo 
today?” Norman Ford asks in this book as you might ask today. And 
replies in 75,000 words of facts, “The answer is still a very definite Yes 

To travel and get paid for it, send today for How to Get a Job 
Takes You Traveling on a money-back guarantee if not satisfied. Pria 
$1.50. Fill out coupon. 


Mail to HARIAN PUBLICATIONS, 16 Baron St. 
GREENLAWN (Long Island), N. Y. 

I have enclosed $ (cash, check, or money order). Ple: 
send me the books I checked below. YOU WILL REFUND Mf 
MONEY IF I AM NOT SATISFIED. 

Bargain Paradises of the World. $1.50. 

How to Get a Job That Takes You Traveling. $1.50. 

How to Travel Without Being Rich (round the world on a sho 

string). $1.50. 

O#-the-Beaten Path—these are America’s own bargain paradises. § 

Travel Routes Around the World (bow to travel by freighter). $b 
SPECIAL OFFER: All five books above ($7.50 value) for $6. 


Print name 





